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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Friday, September 26, 1980 


United States Policy 
Toward Iran 


White House Statement In Connection With 
a Newspaper Column. September 20, 1980 


Jack Anderson’s latest column alleging 
that the United States plans to attack 
Iran and that Soviet leaders believe in the 
seriousness of such plans is as false, gro- 
tesque, and irresponsible as were his 
columns ~ month ago on the same subject. 
The latest charges are complete inven- 
tions which can only damage efforts to 
obtain the prompt and safe release of the 
American hostages in Iran and the pros- 
pects for peace in that region. What is 
true, however, is that Soviet propaganda 
has exploited Anderson’s similar false al- 
legations to inspire anti-American senti- 
ments in Iran and elsewhere, to prolong 
the hostage crisis, and to construct pre- 
texts for aggressive Soviet actions. 

NOTE: The column was distributed by United 


Features Syndicate for publication on Septem- 
ber 22. 


Niles, Illinois 


Remarks at the 100th Anniversary Dinner 
of the Polish National Alliance. 
September 20, 1980 


President Mazewski, Mayor Byrne, Mayor 
Blaise, Congressman Dan Rostenkowski, 
John Berry, former Congressman Roman 
Pucinski, Francis Meehan, our new 
American Ambassador to Poland, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


I knew that when I welcomed the Pope 


to the White House for the first time in 
America’s history and spoke Polish in my 
welcome that everybody was going to do 
what I did and take the glory away from 
me as being the only one to welcome 
someone in the Polish language. It was 
easy for me to understand what he said. 
I could get the words very clear—Taft, 
Carter, Brzezinski. [Laughter] And I 
noticed that many of you were in about 
the same shape I was. [Laughter] 

I do want to thank your great president, 
Al Mazewski, for that fine introduction. 
In his capacity as president of both the 
Polish National Alliance and the Polish 
American Congress, Al is a frequent visi- 
tor at the White House. He knows how to 
get things done. He knows how to get re- 
elected. [Laughter] So far he’s in his 
fourth term; I'll settle for two. [Laughter] 
And I might say it is good to see him 
again and also so many other leaders of 
the Polish-American community. I cannot 
recognize you all, but there a few that 
mean a lot to me and to this Nation, and 
I would like to recognize their presence. 

I may repeat some of the things that the 
Governor and the mayor have said. But 
I come here in a unique role as President 
of our great country, representing almost 
240 million Americans, and I want to say 
those things, because they’re important to 
me, to our Nation, and perhaps to you. 

I want to recognize the national presi- 
dent of the Polish Roman Catholic Union, 
Joseph Drobot; the president of the Fal- 
cons, Bernard Rogalski; the chairman of 
the board of Alliance College, Hilary 
Czaplicki; and the vice president in charge 
of the women’s division of the Polish Na- 
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tional Alliance, Ms. Helen Szymanowicz; 
and also the president of the Polish 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Helen Zielinski. 
The motto of her organization, as you 
know, is “The ideals of her women are 
the strength of a nation,” and I agree with 
that statement. And someone else who 
would agree with that statement is the 
mayor of the world’s second largest Polish 
city, Mayor Jane Byrne. As you know, 
Chicago is also known as the “the city of 
the big shoulders,” and during the early 
years of Chicago and of our Nation, the 
tough years of building, those were Polish 
shoulders, here and in many other cities 
in our country. 

And it would be a mistake for us to for- 
get the tremendous contributions of art- 
ists and thinkers such as Nobel Laureates 
Henryk Sienkiewicz—right on; is that 
right?—and Madame Curie and Joseph 
Conrad, Arthur Rubenstein, Ignacy Pade- 
rewski, one that I can pronounce very 
easily, Hyman Rickover, who I might add, 
was my old boss. And of course, we’ve al- 


ready had mentioned Secretary of State 
Ed Muskie and Zbigniew Brzezinski, who 
are so close to me. 


As you know, with Zbig in the White 
House and Ed Muskie in the State De- 
partment, I’m getting used to hearing 
jokes about the “bipolar” foreign policy. 
As a matter of fact, with Clem Zablocki, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, what we actually have is a 
“tripolar” foreign policy. And other na- 
tions know that when we speak around the 
world, we speak with a deep commitment 
that’s been characteristic of the Polish 
people down through the centuries, which 
is also the character of America, and I’m 
proud of that. 

Danny Rostenkowski, as you know, is 
one of the great leaders of the Congress. 
I meet with him regularly as one of the 
small, elite, extremely influential group, 
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who has been elected by his own peer 
group, the other Members of Congress, as 
their leader. What we have in Washing- 
ton now is a Polish-American contribu- 
tion, unprecedented in modern history at 
least, which is a benefit to all Americans. 

It’s been estimated that about 30 per- 
cent of all Americans can trace at least 
one of their ancestral lines back to Poland. 
And for generations, the Polish National 
Alliance has been the mortar that has held 
the Polish-American community together. 
Your first meeting was held in Chicago a 
hundred years ago, and I’m honored, as 
President, to join you in celebrating your 
hundredth birthday. And I’m sure this 
second century will be just as successful 
as the first one. 

As Al mentioned, I’m only the second 
President in history to appear before you. 
The first, William Howard Taft—as Al 
mentioned in passing—was a Republican. 
And I’m proud to be the Democrat who’s 
evened the score. I’m not going to talk 
politics tonight, but I can’t help noticing 
an interesting coincidence. When Presi- 
dent Taft spoke to you, it was also an 
election year, 1912. [Laughter] There was 
also one Democratic candidate and two 
Republican candidates, just like this year. 
And here’s the coincidence that I particu- 
larly like—the Democrat won. 


I’m sure you know your history, but I’d 
like to point out this other part. The win- 
ner of that election, President Woodrow 
Wilson, played a decisive role in the his- 
tory of Poland. He made Poland’s free- 
dom one of his Fourteen Points. And be- 
cause of Woodrow Wilson’s deep commit- 
ment and because he accurately expressed 
the sentiments, at that time and now, of 
America, after more than a century of 
foreign oppression Poland’s existence as 
a state was restored. 

I have a special feeling for the sons and 
daughters of Poland. Poland was the first 
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foreign country that I ever visited* as 
President of the United States. And I’ve 
been inspired by the fact that the Polish 
people have been among the earliest and 
most consistent fighters for human rights, 
not just for a year, not just for a hundred 
years, but for a thousand years. The entire 
world was reminded of this fine heritage 
last year when Pope John Paul II visited 
our country . 

When Pope John Paul II came to the 
White House, it was the most exciting and 
gratifying day of my life. It was a beauti- 
ful occasion in our country. What a tre- 
mendous impact this good and holy man 
had on all our people. His spirit, his kind- 
ness, his personal warmth, his radiance 
conquered our hearts. That was a proud 
and a special moment for all Americans. 
It was doubly so, I know, for Polish Amer- 
icans. Pope John Paul II, a faithful son 
of his nation and of his church, became a 
living symbol of Polish contributions to 
our common values. The Pope is only the 
latest of the millions of Poles who have 
come to America, as visitors and as im- 
migrants, bringing with them a love of 
human rights. 

My second daughter-in-law lives in 
Pulaski County, Georgia, named after 
Count Casimir Pulaski. And everyone in 
my State, and indeed the entire Nation, 
knows that Thaddeus Kosciuszko was 
also there, with courage and commitment 
and the deepest sense of freedom, to help 
America win our independence. What 
most people do not know is that 
Kosciuszko did a noble thing when he left 
this country. Just before he returned to 
Poland to fight for freedom in his own 
homeland, he had a large sum of money 
coming to him from the Continental Con- 


*The sentence should read, “Poland was the 
first foreign country to which I made a state 
visit as President of the United States.” [White 
House correction.] 
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gress. He left that money with Thomas 
Jefferson, with instructions to Jefferson to 
purchase the freedom of as many black 
slaves as possible. That great Polish gen- 
eral very simply believed that slavery was 
as repugnant here in America as in his 
owr. country. 

Let me remind you of one more incident 
in the long history of Polish Americans 
and human rights. Mayor Jane Byrne 
mentioned it in passing, but Id like to 
elaborate just for a moment. This goes 
back a long time, more than 350 years, but 
it’s just as fresh as today’s newspaper. In 
1608, in what is now Virginia, Captain 
John Smith brought a small group of 
Polish glassmakers to Jamestown to set up 
the first factory in America. But the Polo- 
nians, as they were then called, were 
denied the rights of free citizens. 

These proud people endured these in- 
dignities for 11 years. Then finally in 1619 
they staged the first sitdown strike in 
American history—not for money, but for 
freedom and for human rights. And be- 
cause of that, the House of Burgesses, the 
first legislature in America, passed a bill 
giving the Polonians the right to vote and 
the other rights of free people. Think of 
that, three and a half centuries ago, and 
then think of the Gdansk workers of 1980. 
The spirit of the Jamestown Polonians is 
very much alive here in this room and also 
across the ocean, and I’m thankful for it. 

I was reviewing my notes on the way 
here early this evening from Camp David, 
and I thought about my being a south- 
erner and, as a southerner, knowing what 
it means to be the butt of jokes. It’s espe- 
cially revolting among great and proud 
people, and I know you share my disgust 
with this ill-considered habit. For such 
remarks to be made about the home of a 
Pope, the home of modern and ancient 
freedom-fighters, the home of Nobel sci- 
entists, the home of the world’s greatest 
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musicians, the home of great statesmen, 
there and here in our country, and of 
heroes who helped give birth to our Nation 
is especially incomprehensible to me as 
President of this country. The joke is on 
those who are crude and ignorant enough 
to indulge in such slander. And as an 
American and a southerner and an ad- 
mirer of the Polish-American people and 
the Polish people, I resent it very much. 

The events of recent weeks in Poland 
have indeed inspired the world. During 
this period of exciting change in Poland, 
the United States Government, advised 
very carefully by your own president here, 
has pursued a careful policy, a policy 
based on the need for a calm atmosphere, 
free from outside interference. We will not 
interfere in Poland’s affairs, and we ex- 
pect that others will similarly respect the 
right of the Polish nation to make its own 
decisions and to resolve its problems on its 
own. It appears, and we pray God that it 
will be, on its way to a peaceful and a 
constructive resolution. 

But Poland’s economic problems remain 
very severe. Besides the dislocations, there 
have been terrible floods. Poland needs 
food. That’s why I ordered quick approval 
of Poland’s full request of $670 million in 
new credit guarantees for 4 million tons 
of American grain and other farm prod- 
ucts. This is the largest such guarantee we 
have ever made. And also, as you know, 
we have also, as you know, substantially 
increased Pacific coast allocations of fish 
to Poland. 

These steps, urged by many of you here 
tonight, are intended to meet an urgent 
and a basic need for food. They are also 
intended to show our admiration for 
the dignified manner in which the entire 
Polish nation is conducting itself in this 
time of wrenching and positive change. 
And they are intended to demonstrate to 
the new leadership of Poland our desire 
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for better relations. We want to strengthen 
even further the human ties of blood, 
kinship, and friendship that tie our two 
nations together. 

The shipyard workers in Gdansk, the 
coal miners in Silesia, the store clerks and 
workers in Warsaw, and the authorities in 
Poland who responded to them have sent 
a powerful message around the world. 
Poland has reminded us that the desire 
for human rights and human dignity is 
universal. Freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, freedom from arbitrary violence, 
freedom from violations of personal integ- 
rity, due process, participation in govern- 
ment, civil and political and economic 
rights—these are the very stuff of human 
rights. And tonight I pledge to you this: 
As long as I am President, this Nation 
will stand for its beliefs, will stand for its 
ideals, will stand for its values. We will 
stand up for human rights. 

To those who criticize our human rights 
policy and say it is not in our national 
interest, who say it hampers American 
foreign policy, I say: How can we, as free 
people, be indifferent to the fate of free- 
dom elsewhere? How can we, as people 
with the most abundant economy on 
Earth, be indifferent to the suffering of 
those elsewhere who lack food and health 
care and shelter? We cannot be indiffer- 
ent. And we will not retreat one step from 
our human rights policy, because human 
rights is the very soul of the identity of 
this Nation. 

We support human rights, yes, because 
our conscience demands it, but the fact 
is that our human rights policy, specifically 
and in general, also pragmatically serves 
our national interest. Both our Nation and 
the world are more secure when basic hu- 
man rights are respected. 

Our words and our actions have left 
their mark in many places on Earth. Gov- 
ernments have released political prisoners, 
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lessened political repression, eased eco- 
nomic misery. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have immigrated to freedom from 
the Soviet Union, from Cuba and else- 
where. Increased trade with African and 
Third World nations has resulted in part 
from the growing trust generated by 
America’s human rights policy. 

The Soviet Union may not like our hu- 
man rights policy. Some generals and 
colonels and dictators in other countries 
may not like it. Those who tyrannize 
others will always fear the ideas of free- 
dom and human dignity. But the people in 
the villages, the factory workers, those 
who farm the land and who populate the 
cities—they care and they applaud and 
they pray that Americans will never 
abandon them. 

Here at home, our Nation’s commit- 
ment to fundamental values is strength- 
ened by advancing human rights. When 
we advance human rights overseas and 
stand firmly for the principles on which 
our Nation was founded, we help to guar- 
antee equality, freedom, and the respect 
for individual human beings here in the 
United States. The rights of all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of color or national origin 
or language or sex, must be preserved. 

That commitment makes us proud to 
be Americans, and it makes us realize that 
America’s foreign policy in the 1980’s will 
always emanate from those basic values 
which do not change. We cannot return to 
the days when we too often gave unques- 
tioning support to repressive regimes. We 
cannot return to the days when secrecy in 
foreign policy was used to hide policies 
and acts which the American people 
would never have supported had they 
known what was going on. 

We must continue to strengthen our 
defenses. Our military might must be un- 
questioned in order for us to keep our 
Nation at peace. We have had a steady 
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increase in our commitments to a national 
defense every year since I became Presi- 
dent, and we will continue to do the same 
in the future. But we cannot sap our 
strength by returning to the days when 
some would advocate a military solution 
to every international disturbance. We’ve 
learned too much from the last 20 years. 
Too many American families have made 
too many sacrifices for their leaders to 
have their vision blurred by nostalgia for 
a world that no longer exists. I say to you 
that America’s military might should be 
used to seek peace and to avoid war. The 
best weapons are those so formidable that 
they need never be fired in anger, and 
the best soldier is one that’s not killed in 
battle. 

And I also say to you that America’s 
human rights policy should be used to 
pierce the curtain of oppression, to throw 
the searchlight of the world’s conscience 
on those who would smother the winds of 
freedom. The cause of human rights is a 
slow process. Results are not always im- 
mediately evident. Progress is often pain- 
fully slow. Sometimes there are delays, 
sometimes disappointments, sometimes 
reverses. But when the cause finally 
triumphs and the winds of freedom blown, 
no power on Earth can withstand their 
force. 

We will stand up for human rights in 
Madrid at the European Security Con- 
ference, and Al Mazewski will be there as 
a member of the American delegation to 
make sure my promise to you is kept. I 
pledge to you that as long as America 
stands true to itself and as long as I’m 
President, our voice of liberty will not be 
stilled. 

In closing let me say this: America is 
human rights. That’s what America was 
meant to be. That’s what America has 
meant to the rural people of Poland, to 
the potato farmers of Ireland, to the Jews 
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of Eastern Europe, to all who were op- 
pressed or seeking a better life, who built 
and peopled our country. Those inalien- 
able human rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, so eloquently written 
by Thomas Jefferson and honored by 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski, so profoundly 
demonstrated by the Polish workers—they 
will endure. They will endure for a thou- 
sand years. 
Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President left Camp David, Md., 
early in the evening for the trip to Illinois. 
Following his arrival in Chicago, he attended 
a reception for supporters at Heuer’s Restau- 
rant. Following the reception, he went to the 
House of the White Eagle in Niles, Ill., where 
he addressed dinner guests in the Dining Room 
at 8:45 p.m. Following the dinner, the Presi- 
dent returned to Camp David. 


Channel Islands 
Marine Sanctuary 


Statement by the President. 
September 21, 1980 


Today I have approved a proposal by 
the Department of Commerce to designate 
the 6-mile area surrounding Santa Bar- 
bara Island and the Northern Channel 
Islands as the Channel Islands Marine 
Sanctuary. 


Congress passed the law authorizing 


marine sanctuary designations—the 
Marine Protection, Research and Sanc- 
tuaries Act—in 1972. It recognized that 
while the ocean frontier is developed to 
meet our Nation’s diverse needs, we must 
bear in mind the lessons of past develop- 
ment on the land. We cannot ignore the 
environmental consequences of our activ- 
ities. We must temper those activities with 
prudent environmental safeguards. 

Much of the impetus for the law came 
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from the disastrous Santa Barbara oil spill 
in 1969. Congress developed the marine 
sanctuary idea as a way of identifying 
unique ocean areas that deserve special 
status and making sure that any activities 
carried on in those areas are consistent 
with their long-term health and 
preservation. 

More than a century ago, Americans 
with a clear vision of the future began to 
set aside as national parks our land’s most 
magnificent natural wonders. Today, in 
this Year of the Coast, it is most fitting 
that we demonstrate our concern for fu- 
ture generations by extending comprehen- 
sive protection to the marine equivalents 
of Yosemite, Big Bend, the Great Smokies, 
and the Everglades. 

When I entered office, little had been 
done by the executive branch to use this 
important new tool. Since the program 
began in 1972, only two sanctuaries had 
been designated. In my 1977 environmen- 
tal message to Congress, I therefore indi- 
cated that I had instructed the Secretary 
of Commerce “to identify possible sanc- 
tuaries in areas where development ap- 
pears imminent, and to begin collecting 
the data necessary to designate them as 
such under the law.” I also asked the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to work closely with 
the Secretary of Commerce as he identi- 
fied potential sanctuaries in areas where 
offshore hydrocarbon leasing appears 
imminent. 

Since then, my administration has been 
working to locate areas appropriate for 
sanctuary designation. We have been 
doing so in close cooperation with local 
and State governments and concerned 
citizens. The Santa Barbara sanctuary is 
an excellent example of this close working 
relationship. It was originally nominated 
by California’s Resources Agency, Santa 
Barbara County, and the National Park 
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Service. It is supported by Governor 
Brown, Senator Cranston, and members 
of the California congressional delegation. 
Much of the public dialog about the 
proposal was carried on through the Cali- 
fornia Coastal Commission, and the sanc- 
tuary will include State waters. 

The area clearly deserves marine sanc- 
tuary status. The islands and surrounding 
waters are an exceptionally productive 
ecosystem. They provide feeding and 
breeding grounds for one of the largest 
and most varied assemblages of seals and 
sea lions in the world. They are one of the 
richest resource areas in the United States 
for marine birds, including the endan- 
gered brown pelican. The area has be- 
come particularly important as the pres- 
sures of human development have driven 
these species from one refuge after an- 
other on the mainland. It will comple- 
ment the Channel Islands National Park 
that I recently approved. 

The sanctuary will not inhibit activities 
around the islands such as fishing, recrea- 
tional boating, and existing hydrocarbon 
leases but will prohibit new oil and gas 
leases within the sanctuary boundaries. 
These and other aspects of the marine 
sanctuary will provide important protec- 
tion for the wildlife, marine animals, and 
flora and fauna of the islands. The area 
within the sanctuary has low hydrocarbon 
potential, and therefore this designation 
will not be detrimental to our efforts to 
meet energy needs. 

The Channel Islands Sanctuary dem- 
onstrates how we can work together to 
manage our environment prudently with- 
out major economic sacrifices. It will be 
a model for other sanctuaries to follow 
and, once again, California has been a 
leader in this effort as it has been in so 
many other efforts to achieve this balance. 
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Suspension of Certain Armed 
Forces Promotion and Disability 
Separation Limitations 

Executive Order 12239. September 21, 1980 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 10 of Public Law 96-343 and 
having determined that certain promotion 
limitations applicable to the Navy and 
Marine Corps should continue to be sus- 
pended, and having determined that the 
new statutory conditions authorizing a 
continuation of certain existing disability 
separation practices in the Armed Forces 
should be effective, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

1-101. For the period beginning on 
October 1, 1979 and ending on Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, the application of the fol- 
lowing provisions of Title 10 of the United 
States Code is suspended. 

(a) Section 5707(c), restricting the 
number of Navy and Marine Corps offi- 
cers who may be recommended for pro- 
motion from below the appropriate pro- 
motion zone. 

(b) Section 5751(a), requiring Marine 
Corps officers serving in the grade of 
brigadier general to have completed 
three years’ service in grade to be eligible 
for consideration for promotion to major 
general. 

(c) Section 5751(b), requiring certain 
officers to have completed specific years 
of service in grade before being eligible 
for consideration for promotion to the 
next higher grade. 

(d) Section 5751(e), precluding of- 
ficers designated for limited duty who are 
below the appropriate promotion zone 
from being considered for promotion. 

(e) Section 5770, requiring certain of- 
ficers to have had at least two years’ sea or 
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foreign service in grade before they may 
be promoted. 

1-102. For the period beginning on 
September 15, 1978 and ending on Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, the conditions provided 
for by the following provisions of Title 10 
of the United States Code are effective: 

(a) Section 1201 (3) (B) (iv), authoriz- 
ing the retirement for certain disabilities 
of at least 30 percent which were incurred 
in line of duty. 

(b) Section 1203(4) (A) (iii), author- 
izing separation for certain disabilities of 
less than 30 percent which were incurred 
in line of duty. 

(c) Section 1203 (4) (C) (iii) , authoriz- 
ing separation for certain disabilities of at 
least 30 percent which were not incurred 
in line of duty. 

1-103. Executive Order No. 12082 is 
hereby revoked. 

Jmmy CartTER 
The White House, 
September 21, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:51 a.m., September 22, 1980] 


note: The Executive order was released on 
September 22. 


National Day of Prayer, 1980 
Proclamation 4795. September 22, 1980 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our Nation’s current electoral process 
is both testimony and example of the 
power of free men and women to govern 
themselves. Our forebears, drawing from 
a faith in the people rooted in a firm faith 
in God, launched this grand experiment 
in responsible self-government. In the 
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days ahead,no matter what our individual 
political convictions, we can all be grate- 
ful for the honor and integrity of this 
noble process. 

Without trying to impose our will on 
other nations, let us continue to hold high 
the torch of liberty and democracy that 
has illumined our land. Laying aside arro- 
gance and false pride, let us continue to 
urge self-determination and human rights 
as the best way for peoples everywhere to 
realize their own full destiny. 

Let us pray that freedom, in all its 
manifestations, may be the reality of the 
present and the wave of the future. Let us 
pray that people everywhere will be free— 
free even to make their own mistakes as 
they struggle to build a life of material 
security and spiritual satisfaction. 

As we pray, let us never forget the 
American citizens in Iran who remain 
hostages in fundamental violation of the 
teachings of the world’s religions, Let us 
also pray that harmony and stability will 
come to the people of Iran, leading both 
to the safe return of our brothers and sis- 
ters and to a better life for all in that 
troubled land. 


Recognizing our need for prayer, the 
Congress, by Joint Resolution, approved 
April 17, 1952 (36 U.S.C. 169h; 66 Stat. 
64), has called upon the President to set 
aside a suitable day each year as a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer. 

Now, THeEReEForE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America 
do hereby proclaim Monday, October 6, 
1980, as a National Day of Prayer. I fur- 
ther ask that all who so desire make this a 
Day of Fast as well. On that day, I ask 
Americans to join me in thanksgiving to 
God for His blessings and in earnest prayer 
to Him for His protection in the year 
ahead. Finally, may He grant freedom to 
all unjustly held captive, and may He 
grant us His vision of a world at peace. 
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In Witness WuHerEoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-second day 
of September, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and eighty, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fifth. 


Jimmy CartTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:52 a.m., September 22, 1980] 


International Atomic 
Energy Agency 


Nomination of U.S. Representative and 
Alternate Representative to the 24th Session 
of the General Conference. 

September 22, 1980 


On August 26, the President nominated 
John C. Sawhill as Representative of the 
United States to the 24th Session of the 
General Conference of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and Gerard C. 
Smith and Roger Kirk as Alternate Rep- 
resentatives. The Conference is being held 
September 22 to 26 in Vienna, Austria. 

Mr. Sawhill has requested that the 
President withdraw his nomination, as he 
will be unable to attend the Conference. 
The President has done so and has nomi- 
nated Mr. Smith as the U.S. Representa- 
tive. To replace him as Alternate Repre- 
sentative, the President has nominated 
Joseph M. Hendrie, Commissioner of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 


Federal Drug Program 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 


Report. September 22, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to Sec. 4 of the Drug Abuse 
Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabilita- 
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tion Amendments of 1979 (P.L. 96-181; 
21 U.S.C. 1117), I transmit herewith the 
Annual Report of the Drug Policy Office 
of the Domestic Policy Staff. 

This report reflects the nature and ac- 
complishments of the drug abuse policy 
coordination function and highlights the 
major activities and accomplishments of 
the Administration in reducing the effects 
of drug abuse in the United States. As we 
move forward in the decade of the 1980s, 
I pledge my continued support to our fight 
against drug abuse. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
September 22, 1980. 


NOTE: The 45-page report is entitled “Annual 
Report on the Federal Drug Program.” 


United Nations 
Nomination of Five U.S. Representatives and 
Five Alternate U.S. Representatives to the 


35th Session of the General Assembly. 
September 22, 1980 


The President today announced the 
nomination of five persons as Representa- 
tives and five persons as Alternate Rep- 
resentatives to the 35th Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
They are: 


Representatives 


Donatp F. McHenry, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations; 

Wituram J. vANDEN Hevvet, Deputy U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations; 

Hannan D. Arxins, Oklahoma State rep- 
resentative; 

Jacos K. Javits, United States Senator from 
the State of New York; 

Paut E. Tsonaas, United States Senator from 
the State of Massachusetts; 

Alternate Representatives 


NaTHAN Lanpow, president, Landow and Co., 
Bethesda, Md.; 
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BarBArRA NewsowM, trustee and secretary, the 
L.S.B. Leakey Foundation, Pasadena, Calif. ; 

Ricuarp W. Petree, Deputy U.S. Representa- 
tive to the Security Council of the United 
Nations; 

Joan EpetMan Spero, U.S. Representative on 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations; 

H. Cart McCa tt, U.S. Alternate Representa- 
tive for Special Political Affairs in the United 
Nations. 


United States-Spain Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation 


Nomination of Jack B. Kubisch for the Rank 
of Ambassador While Serving as U.S. Special 
Negotiator of a Successor Agreement or 
Treaty. September 22, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Jack B. Kubisch, of Pine- 
hurst, N.C., for the rank of Ambassador 
while he serves as U.S. special negotiator 
of a successor agreement or treaty to the 
current U.S.-Spanish Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation. 

The current treaty will expire in Sep- 
tember 1981, and negotiations will begin 
this fall. 

Kubisch, 58, retired as a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer in 1979. During his career in the 
Foreign Service he served as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Ambassador to Greece, and Vice 
President of the National Defense Univer- 
sity at Fort McNair. Since his retirement 
he has served as a consultant to the State 
Department. 


United States Ambassador 
to Malawi 


Nomination of John A. Burroughs, Jr. 
September 22, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate John A. Burroughs, Jr., of 
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Temple Hills, Md., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Republic of Malawi. 
He would replace Harold E. Horan, who 
is serving as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs. 

Burroughs has been Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Equal Employment 
Opportunity since 1977. 

He was born July 31, 1936, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He received a B.A. from the 
University of Iowa in 1959. 

From 1960 to 1963, Burroughs was a 
passport examiner with the State Depart- 
ment and from 1963 to 1964, he was As- 
sistant Chief of the Special Services 
Branch of the Passport Office. From 1964 
to 1966, he was administrative assistant in 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs. 

From 1966 to 1970, Burroughs was an 
employee relations specialist with the De- 
partment of the Navy. From 1970 to 1977, 
he was special assistant for equal oppor- 
tunity to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 


United States Ambassador 
to St. Lucia 


Nomination of Sally Angela Shelton. 
September 22, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Sally Angela Shelton, of 
Bellaire, Tex., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to St. Lucia. She would be 
the first American Ambassador to St. 
Lucia and would serve in this position 
concurrently with her positions as Am- 
bassador to Barbados, to Grenada, and to 
Dominica. 
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National Urban Policy 


Message to the Congress Transmitting an 
Executive Summary and Report. 
September 22, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to issue the Executive 
Summary of the Second Biennial Report 
on National Urban Policy, as called for 
by Congress in the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970, as amended in 
1977. 

In 1978, I committed my Administra- 
tion to implementing in cooperation with 
the Congress the nation’s first comprehen- 
sive urban policy. Our efforts have yielded 
important benefits to cities, urban coun- 
ties and their residents. It is my hope that 
this Executive Summary, and the full 
Biennial Report on which it is based, will 
help us define this nation’s urban policy 
agenda for the 1980s. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 

September 22, 1980. 

NOTE: The reports are entitled “The Presi- 
dent’s National Urban Policy Report, 1980” 
(Government Printing Office) and “Execu- 


tive Summary—The President’s National 
Urban Policy Report, 1980.” 


National Urban Policy 


Announcement Concerning the 1980 Report. 
September 22, 1980 


The President today transmitted to 
Congress the second biennial National 
Urban Policy Report. The report presents 
key accomplishments in the last 2 years in 
carrying out the objectives of the Presi- 
dent’s urban policy announced in 1978; 
analyzes trends and patterns affecting 
urban, suburban, and nonmetropolitan 
areas; reaffirms the President’s commit- 
ment to American communities; and sets 
out an urban policy agenda for the 1980's. 
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The report, required every 2 years by 
Congress, was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 

The report provides an extensive list of 
specific legislative initiatives and adminis- 
trative actions that have been taken to im- 
plement the 1978 urban policy. These 
include: 

—action to target Federal aid to dis- 
tressed communities; 

—the community conservation guide- 
lines, which require impact analyses of 
Federal actions leading to large com- 
mercial developments; 

—Executive orders targeting procure- 
ment to distressed areas, encouraging Fed- 
eral agencies to locate in urban areas, 
initiating urban impact analyses of new 
Federal policies and programs, and creat- 
ing a formal urban policy coordinating 
group; 

—legislation to change the tax code 
(e.g., targeted jobs credit, rehabilitation 
tax credit) and to expand social service, 
education, and housing aid; 

—-steps to strengthen fair housing, equal 
opportunity and affirmative action regu- 
lations and enforcement. 

The major portion of the report pre- 
sents a detailed analysis of economic, 
population, employment, and numerous 
other trends and their effects on central 
cities, suburbs, and nonmetropolitan 
communities. 

The study confirms recent census find- 
ings that many older cities are losing 
population, but shows that neighborhood 
and housing conditions are generally im- 
proving throughout the Nation. It con- 
cludes that population shifts between 
regions of the country continue, especially 
between the Northeast and North Cen- 
tral regions and the South and West, al- 
though migration has slowed compared 
with the years 1965-75. The study docu- 
ments the growth of nonmetropolitan 
and suburban areas, and indicates that 
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while national rates of poverty have di- 
minished, they have increased in central 
cities. 

The study shows that while cities’ needs 
were increasing, the Federal response was 
also increasing while targeting resources 
to needy urban areas and the poor. 
Growth in Federal aid to States and locali- 
ties has increased from $59.1 billion in 
1976 to $88.9 billion in 1980. 

The report demonstrates the value of 
Federal programs and agencies such as 
HUD’s Urban Development Action Grant 
(UDAG) program, the Commerce De- 
partment’s Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (EDA), the Department of 
Health and Human Services’ public 
health services in urban areas, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency’s changes 
in regulations to deal with urban prob- 
lems, and the Department of Transporta- 
tion’s shifts of highway and transit pro- 
grams to older, distressed cities, and urban 
impact analyses on new highway projects. 

The UDAG program has brought 
enormous private financial resources to 
bear against such urban problems as un- 
employment and disinvestment, with a 
minimal amount of budget expenditure. 
To date, the program has attracted more 
than $8.6 billion in new private invest- 
ment to cities which qualify as needing 
assistance the most. This is roughly six 
times the amount of HUD’s Action Grant 
expenditure. In addition, the program 
will create 234,000 permanent jobs in the 
private sector while increasing the par- 
ticipating cities’ annual tax revenues by 
over $250 million. 

EDA has moved from an agency pri- 
marily concerned with rural problems to 
a balanced economic development agency. 
Half its funds are now distributed to 
urban areas. 


The third section of the report reaffirms 
the administration’s commitment to the 
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1978 urban policy and presents an urban 
policy agenda for the 1980's. Specific 
actions and strategies are grouped under 
five general policy goals: 

—to strengthen urban economies and 
assist distressed communities to compete 
successfully for households and jobs; 

—to expand job opportunities for the 
structurally unemployed where they live 
and increase their mobility to communities 
where jobs are available; 

—to promote fiscal stability by assisting 
cities to strengthen their tax bases and 
meet urgent revenue needs; 

—to eliminate discrimination and in- 
crease access for all population groups to 
good quality housing, pleasant neighbor- 
hoods, and needed community services; 

—to encourage energy-efficient and en- 
vironmentally sound urban development 
patterns without limiting mobility or 
economic development. 


Springfield, Illinois 


Remarks to Lincoln Land Community 
College Students and Local Residents. 
September 22, 1980 


I’m really delighted to be here at Lin- 
coln Land College. I’ve just had a chance 
to have a personal introduction to one of 
the gasohol plants here—ethanol. I’ve also 
been told by Dr. Poorman that there are 
windmills on the campus. He says the elec- 
tric bill goes down greatly when political 
speeches are made. [Laughter] We some- 
times get enough to light up half the city 
of Springfield. So, I’m glad to be here to- 
day as a student and a promoter of new 
energy sources, and I guess I’m delighted 
to be an energy source today. 

Alan Dixon is a great public servant of 
Illinois, and I want to express my deep 
personal thanks to him for his introduc- 
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tion. I was not in the car 5 minutes with 
him before he pointed out that although 
Illinois has one of the greatest records of 
any State in contributing to our national 
treasury, according to his figures it ranks 
50th in getting Federal funds back to help 
the people of Illinois. I have no doubt that 
when Alan Dixon gets to the United 
States Senate that he and I will make a 
good partnership for the State of Illinois 
next year. He’s already gotten me to 
promise to meet with him and with the 
Secretary of Transportation, Neil Gold- 
schmidt, to look into the problem of High- 
way 51 from Rockford to Cairo and also 
the Central Illinois Expressway from 
Quincy eastward across the State. 


Transportation is crucial in a modern 
society. And today I want to confine my 
own remarks to that of energy. I'll be go- 
ing from here to California and then to 
Oregon and then to the State of Washing- 
ton. One of the most important things 
that we can remember is the importance 
of addressing serious problems in a cour- 
ageous and united way. Energy security 
is crucial to the well-being of every family 
in this country and crucial to the well- 
being of our Nation as it faces the years 
ahead. 


We face the possibility of two different 
energy futures in the years to come. It’s a 
choice that will affect all of us in this audi- 
ence. It’s a choice that will affect the 
grandchildren that we will have in the 
years ahead. It will determine the kind of 
world that we'll have and the kind of role 
that the United States of America will 
play in that world. It will determine to 
some extent whether or not we live at 
peace. Let me put the choice to you as 
simply as possible. Will America have a 
secure future based on reliable sources of 
energy, from sources both as old as the 
Sun and as new as the new synthetic fuels 
we're producing, or will we face a pre- 
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carious dangerous future at the mercy of 
uncertain supplies and uncontrollable 
prices? 

What I’ve seen today here on this cam- 
pus and across the land in recent weeks 
convinces me that Americans are ready 
and eager and capable of reversing our 
unwarranted dependence on foreign oil 
to give us a secure nation in the future. 
If you'll help me, we'll do that together. 
From the very moment I assumed the 
Presidency of this Nation and took the 
oath of office, this has been one of the 
major themes that I have described to the 
American people. I have maintained that 
the energy problem is a clear and a pres- 
ent danger to our lives and also to our 
livelihood, both as individuals and as a 
nation. 


We're at the receiving end of a 12,000- 
mile supply line. And as you know, at the 
other end of that supply line is danger 
and uncertainty and turmoil, and until 
this year at the other end of that supply 
line was one-half the oil that we used. 
That imported oil in 1980 will cost us $85 
billion. That’s hard to envision, but it 
means that every man, woman, and child 
in the United States of America will send 
overseas to buy foreign oil $400 this year. 
That’s more than the net income of the 
top 500 corporations in the United States. 
The scope of it is sobering and emphasizes 
the importance of it. 

Just as foreign oil drives our cars, its 
ever-increasing use drives inflation, And 
along with inflation and oil which we im- 
port, we also have been importing unem- 
ployment, declining productivity in this 
country, and scarcity and poverty and 
even the downfall of government in the 
less developed countries of the world. It’s 
impossible to overemphasize the serious- 
ness of this threat and the greatness of the 
opportunity involved. Inflation brought 
about by foreign oil purchases affects the 
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quality of our schools, our tax burdens, 
our health care, and other social services. 
It shakes the security of retired Ameri- 
cans, and it makes less hopeful the future 
of young Americans. It hurts all of us, not 
just by causing inconvenience but by 
undermining our society itself. 

These are not pleasant facts; they’re 
hard facts, and it’s been hard for America 
to face them. After the first big OPEC 
oil price increase in 1973, along with an 
Arab oil embargo, the administration 
which was in power then declared that the 
energy crisis was over and did absolutely 
nothing to prepare us for the long, hard 
struggle ahead. The result was predict- 
able. Between 1972 and 1977, our oil im- 
ports just about doubled, from 414 million 
barrels a day to 84% million barrels of for- 
eign oil bought per day. While domestic 
production of oil—particularly of oil— 
declined year by year, America did not 
search for more oil and natural gas. Amer- 
ica did not develop alternative sources, 
and America did not develop a good con- 
servation program. 

Now, finally, we have a national energy 
policy, and its results already are a fact 
of life for Americans. We are proving in 
this country already that we can produce 
more, discover more, create more, and 
conserve more energy, and we can use 
American resources, American knowledge, 
and American labor to do it. That’s a 
major step forward. Thanks to you, our 
country is on the right road to security 
and to more progress. 


Just a few quick figures. At the last 
count there were more than 3,000 drilling 
rigs operating in the United States, more 
than at any time in the last 25 years. More 
new oil and gas wells will be drilled in 
1980 than in any other year in the history 
of our country. We’ve launched a massive 
synthetic and renewable fuels program to 
turn our coal and shale and farm products 
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into fuel for our cars and trucks and to 
turn the light of the Sun into heat and 
electricity for our homes. There are 10 
times more homes in the United States 
now using solar power than there were 
just 4 years ago. 

Our strides in energy conservation are 
just as noteworthy. Net oil imports are 
down 1¥ million barrels per day, which 
means that this year we'll buy 20 percent 
less oil from overseas than we did last 
year. And every day we’ll buy between 
1% million and 2 million barrels less oil 
from overseas than we did just a year or 
so ago. And during the most recent weeks 
we have actually imported one-third less 
oil than during the same time last year. 

The American people have come to 
learn that energy saved means money 
saved, for ourselves as individuals, for our 
families, and also for our Nation. The 
soul of our energy policy is this—that 
there are a lot of different, complex, but 
exciting roads to energy security, and they 
must all be explored. 

I also want to point out here in Illinois 
that we are mining more American coal 
in 1980 than in any other year in history, 
and we're exporting vast quantities of it. 
What I want to see in the future is for 
OPEC oil, as a major world energy source, 
to be replaced with Illinois coal. With the 
synthetic fuels program, as you know, 
high-sulphur coal—in the past has been 
difficult to burn because of air quality 
standards—can be made into clean-burn- 
ing oil and natural gas. 

We also have a major goal that 20 per- 
cent of all the energy used in the United 
States by the year 2000 will come directly 
from the Sun, either through growing 
crops or from solar heat—energy that’s 
renewable, nonpolluting, and of course, 
it cannot be embargoed. In 1981 alone, 
we’ll spend more than $1 billion on energy 
research from the Sun. In 1975, 2 years 
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after the oil embargo, the previous ad- 
ministration spent only about $50 million 
on solar power. This means that in that 
brief period of time, because the Ameri- 
can people have awakened to the oppor- 
tunities of solar power, we have multiplied 
that program 20 times over. 

We've been blessed by God with tremen- 
dous natural resources. All the Arab 
OPEC nations put together have about 
6 percent of the world’s energy reserves. 
The United States of America has 24 per- 
cent. We’ve got, as you well know, more 
oil locked up in our shale plus a lot more 
locked up in coal than three Saudi Arabias 
put together, and through our new syn- 
thetic fuels industry, we can tap that re- 
source now, efficiently and competitively. 

Our strong emphasis on gasohol will 
make farmers more self-sufficient and all 
Americans more secure. Eighteen months 
ago virtually no gasohol was being pro- 
duced in this country. We now have the 
capacity to produce 135 million gallons 
of ethanol, and by 1981, next year, we 
should reach 500 million gallons of 
ethanol. My goal is that by the end of 
1990 we'll produce enough alcohol fuel 
to replace 10 percent of all America’s gas- 
oline use. I want to be sure that you 
understand the advantage not only to our 
country but to Illinois, because growing 
crops, with your beautiful productive land 
and extremely high deposits of coal here, 
will open a vista of a new life of prosper- 
ity and excitement and achievement for 
the people who reside in the great State 
of Illinois. 

I’m not going to take more time to em- 
phasize to you the production of new en- 
ergy. I would like to say this, though: It’s 
vital that we increase conservation, that 
we use energy more efficiently. The quick- 
est, cheapest, and cleanest energy is the 
energy that we do not waste. And at the 
same time we must conserve the quality 
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of our air and our water and our land. 
All the programs that I’ve described to 
you will be carried out without lowering 
at all the standards for environmental 
quality. In our haste to develop, we must 
not weaken our environmental standards. 
We must not forget that whenever we dig 
coal or shale or tar sands that we dig into 
the living earth and that wherever we 
produce waste, we affect the water thut 
we drink and the air we breathe. 

But the new Republican leaders, they 
have a hard time believing that this pro- 
gram is effective and that it cannot be 
defined in very simple terms. Their en- 
ergy program, I’d like to point out to you, 
has only two parts. First is to turn the oil 
companies loose. They’d like to do away 
with the windfall profits tax and trust the 
major oil companies to take care of our 
energy problem. And the second one is 
worse—to ignore or to reverse our hard- 
won gains in solar energy, gasohol, syn- 
thetic fuels, and conservation. 

They fought the windfall profits tax 
every step of the way. Their vision of the 
future does not include research and de- 
velopment on new sources of energy or 
the revival of old ones such as small hy- 
droelectric dams. They apparently do not 
understand that we must wage our energy 
fight on many fronts, public, private, and 
individual. They seem to want us to solve 
the energy crisis the same way they want 
us to fight inflation, by just consuming 
more and letting the future take care of 
itself. That’s exactly how we got in 
trouble in the first place. As for nuclear 
waste, they simply say all the waste in a 
year from a nuclear powerplant could be 
stored under a desk. They seem to be 
content to let it go at that. 

For the first time in 35 years, we have 
now proposed to the Congress a compre- 
hensive program for permitting our nu- 
clear industry to continue as it does in 
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Illinois and at the same time take care 
of nuclear waste disposal, with the State 
playing the major role. Nothing about 
this entire program is simple. It’s com- 
plicated ; it’s interrelated. But we’re well 
on our way. We spent the 1970's getting 
this program intact, going through very 
difficult times. 

Now, on the energy program that I’ve 
described to you so briefly, we can build 
the industrial complex of our Nation with 
modern tools, modern factories, an excit- 
ing life, secure families, secure nation, to 
give us the challenge which America has 
always been able to meet. It’s not a time 
to eliminate conservation, to stop mak- 
ing sure that homes are efficient, or to 
eliminate the 55-mile-per-hour speed 
limit, which even the oil companies sup- 
port. Nothing could be a sharper contrast 
concerning the future. 

I want the private sector, the free en- 
terprise system of our Nation to play the 
major role in our energy future. In fact, 
all of the actual production that I’ve out- 
lined to you today we envisage as being in 
the hands of private enterprise, not the 
Federal Government. But I want us all 
to participate in our national energy pol- 
icy, not only myself as President but every 
one of you. All of us can contribute to it; 
all of us can benefit from it. Our goal is 
nothing less than changing the way Amer- 
ica produces, uses, and even thinks about 
energy, and that’s the most exciting single 
undertaking in the last part of the 20th 
century. 


In the past when we switched from 
wood to coal and then later on from coal 
to oil, those changes brought only better 
things to Americans, better lifestyles, more 
leisure time, essentials like electricity and 
heat. Now as we switch from foreign oil 
to American fuels, we stand only to gain 
again, for our economy, our security, and 
our confidence. 
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Let me say, in closing, this: It’s exciting 
for me to come here to be with you to 
describe as President one of the greatest 
challenges our Nation has ever faced. We 
are at peace. We have kept our Nation at 
peace. But we also must prepare for the 
future and have a nation that’s secure. As 
long as our industrial system depends 
upon foreign oil 12,000 miles away, we 
rob ourselves of money, of jobs, of a better 
life, and we make our Nation vulnerable 
to blackmail and the interruption of our 
foreign policy by that excessive depend- 
ence. 

When I made a speech in April of 1977 
and called the energy crisis the moral 
equivalent of war, a lot of people did not 
believe it, but it was true. And now the 
American people and the Congress have 
put together an energy policy for our Na- 
tion that will stard us in good stead. Our 
country has never failed to answer a ques- 
tion, to solve a problem, or to overcome 
an obstacle when we could understand the 
challenge clearly and work together to- 
ward the future. That’s where we’ve come 
already. And I’m determined that the 
future of this country will be a bright one, 
exciting, dynamic, challenging, unifying, 
and that we approach that future with 
confidence. 

I’m determined, with your help, in en- 
ergy and other elements of American life, 
to make sure that in future years the 
greatest nation on Earth will be even 
greater. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. in 
the dining room of Menard Hall at the Lin- 
coln Land Community College. In his remarks, 
he referred to Alan Dixon, Illinois secretary 
of state and Democratic candidate for the 
United States Senate. 

Prior to his remarks, the President viewed a 
demonstration of a corn mash gasohol still, a 
student energy conservation project headed by 


Dr. Robert L. Poorman, president of the 
college. 
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Springfield, Illinois 


Remarks to Democratic Leaders From 
Downstate Illinois. September 22, 1980 


How many of you believe the Democrats 
are going to whip the Republicans in 
Illinois—{applause|—and all over this 
country? I believe this is going to be true. 

I came here for a couple of reasons. 
I wanted to associate myself politically 
with Alan Dixon and with the Springfield 
Redbirds—I figured that would help me 
all through this country—and secondly, to 
be with my good friends behind me on the 
platform. David? rode in with me from 
Washington this morning on the plane. 
He’s going to make a wonderful new 
Democratic Congressman, and I look for- 
ward to being with him in January. And 
Roland Burris and Jerry Consentino, 
Todd Renfrow, and Speaker Redmond— 
all of you have an eager ally in me in 
bringing that victory to Democrats at the 
local, State, and of course, the Federal 
level in November. 

I’m not going to talk very long to you, 
because I want to shake hands with as 
many as possible. But I would like to say 
this: This is a year of crucial decision for 
our country, and as we approach Novem- 
ber the 4th, it’s important for us to re- 
member two things. One is the character 
of the Presidency itself. It’s the most im- 
portant elective office in the world. It’s the 
kind of position that can arouse the hopes 
and inspiration and confidence and prog- 
ress of our Nation or have the opposite 
effect, as we’ve seen in recent years under 
previous administrations. 

There’s a place in the Oval Office 
where decisions are made that are very 
difficult. There are no easy answers to 


* David Robinson, Democratic candidate for 
Congress from the 20th Congressional District 
of Illinois. 
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questions that arise in the Oval Office at 
the White House. If the questions can be 
answered easily, then the answers come in 
a private person’s life or within a home 
or in a county courthouse or city hall or at 
the State legislature or in the Governor’s 
office. If the answers don’t come to any of 
those places, they arrive in the Oval Office 
for me and the Members of Congress to 
try to address. It’s a major, heavy respon- 
sibility, but an exciting opportunity to see 
our Nation grow and prosper and to stay 
at peace. 

Advisers help; I doubt if there’s ever 
been a better Cabinet than the one I’ve 
put together, from Ed Muskie, Harold 
Brown on down. This is very important 
to a President. But I have found that the 
most difficult decisions and the ones that 
are most important are the ones where 
your advisers are split almost 50-50. And 
in that condition, the President, and 
no one else, has to make that tough de- 
cision, deal with that crisis, hopefully so 
that the crisis that I have on my desk is 
never even known by you, because a crisis 
managed well is not catastrophic to our 
Nation. A crisis that is not handled well 
can become a crisis for the entire world. 


So, the nature of the Presidency itself 
is important for us to remember during 
this election year. And the second point 
I want to make is this: The future of our 
Nation is at stake. I doubt if there’s ever 
been a sharper difference between two 
major candidates than between myself 
and the Republican nominee. The only 
possible exception that I can remember 
was when Goldwater ran against Lyndon 
Johnson earlier in the sixties, 1964. Now 
that choice is not only between a candi- 
date, a party, but also between the two 
futures that our Nation faces. 


We’ve made a lot of progress in this 
last 3% years. We’ve added 8% million 
more jobs. We have more agricultural 
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exports this year than ever before in his- 
tory. We set a world’s record in 79, a 
world’s record in ’78, a world’s record in 
°77. This year we have increased agricul- 
tural exports, even in spite of the restraint 
on Soviet sales, by 8 million tons—$8 bil- 
lion, $40 billion in exports this year. And 
I see your State playing the major role in 
our Nation’s progress and prosperity in 
the future, with the rich land that God 
has given you and the enormous supplies 
of coal, for instance. We have an oppor- 
tunity to address our energy problems, 
but also give the families of this Nation 
confidence in the future. 

We've kept our country at peace, 
through strength. As long as I’m in the 
White House, our country will stay mili- 
tarily strong, and my top responsibility 
will be the security of this country and 
peace for all Americans. 

And finally let me say this: There is 
no way for a President to be elected in 
this country without help from people 
like you. I’ve got confidence in what you 
can do. I’ve studied the election results 
many years back, and I’ve always seen the 
crucial nature of Illinois in the outcome 
of an election and also the closeness with 
which the decision is made in your State. 

This meeting with me this morning, I 
hope, will be constructive for our country. 
It’s certainly an exciting thing for me to 
be with you. And I believe that together, 
you and I will see new Democratic Con- 
gressmen and women, a new Democratic 
Senator from this State to Washington, 
and the reelection of Fritz Mondale and 
me, to give our Nation a better future 
with a Democratic administration that 
has confidence in people, confidence in 
our Nation, confidence in the peace proc- 
ess, and confidence in even a better pros- 
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perity for the greatest country on Earth 
in the years ahead. 


Thank you very much. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:57 a.m. in 
the auditorium of Logan Hall at the Lincoln 
Land Community College. 


Los Angeles, California 


Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
September 22, 1980 


Q. Mr. President, did you hear any- 
thing more on the Iranian-Iraqi situation? 

THE PreswENT. Well, I’ve been get- 
ting reports in from NSC and the State 
Department in the trip from Illinois here. 
We’ve been monitoring the situation very 
closely. The reports are that Iraq has 
made several attacks on Iran, by air pri- 
marily. We don’t know the extent of the 
ground force engagement. 


Our only hope is that the two nations 
can resolve the disputes between them 
peacefully. We'll do everything we can to 
contribute to that peaceful resolution. 
We’re not taking a position in support of 
either Iran or Iraq except just to en- 
courage them, through the United Na- 
tions and through other means, to end the 
conflict and to minimize any bloodshed 
that might occur. 

Q. In the past Iran has threatened that 
if it was attacked by Iraq that the Ameri- 
can hostages would somehow pay. Are you 
worried about that? 

Tue Present. Well, I’ve always 
been concerned about the hostages, but 
not because of this. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 1:15 p.m. fol- 
lowing the President’s arrival at the Los An- 
geles International Airport. 


As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 
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Torrance, California 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Town Meeting. 
September 22, 1980 


THE PREsipENT. Thank you very much, 
Jerry Brown. 

Governor Jerry Brown, Mayor Jim 
Armstrong: 

It’s a real pleasure for me to be here 
with you at North High, the home of the 
Saxons, who haven’t been scored on yet. 
First, I’d like to make a few remarks about 
a subject of great importance to you and 
to our Nation, and then we'll spend the 
rest of the hour with my answering your 
questions about things of interest to you. 


CamMPAIGN IssuEs 


Six weeks from now our Nation will 
make a very critical decision. This deci- 
sion will set the course of your life and of 
our Nation’s life not just for the next 4 
years but for many generations to come. 
It will help to decide what kind of world 
we live in. It will help to decide whether 
we have war or peace. It’s an awesome 
choice. And in this great and free land of 
ours, the choice is made not by me, not 
by my opponents, not by other candidates, 
not by Members of the Congress, not even 
by Governors, but by you. Americans have 
an inalienable right, a very precious right, 
to choose your own future and to set your 
own course as a free people. 


Having served as President now for 34 
years, I have a very optimistic vision of 
America’s future, because I feel the 
strength and the good sense of the citizens 
of our Nation at townhall meetings like 
this. I believe this is my 26th townhall 
meeting, and I’ve had 60 press confer- 
ences. Over 500 times I’ve met with the 
news media for different kinds of inter- 
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views to present my case to the American 
people. 

When people of this country are told 
about a clear challenge or a problem or 
an obstacle and they understand what is 
at stake in the history of our Nation, 
America has never failed. We are ready 
now to do the right thing, to make a good 
investment on your part and on mine in 
a bright future for this country. There 
are indications now that our economy is 
improving very rapidly, much more 
rapidly than the economists thought was 
possible. But my strongest source of op- 
timism is not on statistics about the econ- 
omy, but in the American people and 
how you’ve responded to some of our Na- 
tion’s very serious challenges. 

As a farmer, as a businessman, I know 
that there is no way to turn a profit and 
have a better life without making a good, 
sound investment at the beginning. If you 
want to get something out, first you’ve 
got to put something in. The same goes 
for a family that buys a precious possession 
or that puts money into an education in- 
vestment. If you want to have a bright 
future, you have to invest in it, and you 
have to work for it. And the same thing 
goes for our Nation. 


Our land has faced some very tough, 
difficult challenges in the last 4 years. For 
the first time in memory, we have had to 
confront a major economic threat from 
outside—the challenge by the OPEC na- 
tions on our economic independence from 
uncontrollable oil prices and threatened 
shortages. For too many years we've been 
importing that very high-priced oil and 
at the same time importing inflation and 
unemployment, and we’ve exported the 
economic power that it takes to create 
jobs and a better life for American people. 

Three and a half years ago, in April of 
1977, I called the energy crisis the moral 
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equivalent of war. Many people were 
skeptical. They said that dealing with our 
energy challenge was politically infeasible, 
that it would be unpopular, and that the 
American people would never respond. 
The skeptics were wrong. Dealing with 
our energy challenge has not been easy. 
Certainly it has not been all that popular. 
But it has been necessary. The people have 
come to see in our energy program that 
we've hammered out with Congress the 
soundest possible investment in our Na- 
tion’s future, and we’re just beginning to 
see some early returns on that investment. 

This year the United States will con- 
sume an average of 11% to 2 million bar- 
rels of oil, imported oil, less every day. 
We’ve had a reduction of about 24 per- 
cent in oil imports this year compared to 
preceding years. We are drilling more oil 
wells and natural gas wells this year, 1980, 
than ever before in history. American coal 
production is the highest it’s ever been in 
history, and 10 times as many homes now 
have solar power than 4 years ago. So, 
we're making good progress. 

And finally let me say that we are look- 
ing to the future with confidence, because 
we’re taking the profits that formerly 
went to the OPEC nations and investing 
those profits in American enterprise, 
American technology, American fuels, 
American jobs, to give us in America a 
better life in the future. We're ready to 
revitalize American industry across the 
board. And this particular community and 
your State is crucial to that future prog- 
ress, because here you’re on the cutting 
edge of change. Californians have never 
been afraid of change. You have had the 
pioneer spirit ever since the first settlers 
came here. And you know and I know 
that in technology and new ideas, new 
concepts, new ways of life, this has been 
an exciting part of the greatest and most 
exciting nation on Earth. 

A generation ago America set a goal to 
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go to the Moon. Today we face chal- 
lenges and opportunities much greater 
in scope than even putting the first men 
on the Moon. The new energy program 
for conservation and the development of 
energy in our own Nation is greater finan- 
cially than the entire Interstate Highway 
System, the entire space program, and the 
Marshall plan that rebuilt Europe, all put 
together. This can give us a challenge, yes, 
but an opportunity for ingenuity and 
sweat and accomplishment and a better 
life than we have ever yet known. 

Americans have always met challenges. 
We've always overcome obstacles. We’ve 
always resolved difficult questions and 
carved out a better future for ourselves. 
And I have absolutely no doubt that the 
1980's will see that exciting life that will 
make our Nation in the future even 
greater than it has been in the past. 

And now Id like to answer 
questions. 


your 
QUESTIONS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Q. President Carter, let me be first, 
Betty Quiroz, to welcome you to Torrance. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you, Betty. 

Q. My question is, What is your opinion 
between the B-1 bomber and the B-1— 
I mean the B-52—sorry—and the B-1 
bomber? 

Tue Preswent. All right. What we 
need to do in our Nation is to stay ahead 
of the threats that are mounted against us. 
The B-1 bomber is a superb penetrating 
bomber, quick to take off, more heavily 
armed, much smaller in cross-section to 
radar than was the B-52. The problem 
has been that the Soviets have invested 
tens of billions of dollars in ground-control 
radar and anti-aircraft capability that 
would have made the B—1 bomber obso- 
lete or obsolescent as a penetrating device 
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carrying missiles by the time it was fully 
deployed. 

So, I made the judgment, which I’m 
sure was the right one, to shift instead to 
the air-launch cruise missile, a relatively 
inexpensive, small, effective weapon that 
can be carried several hundred miles from 
the shores of the Soviet Union, launched 
with pinpoint accuracy, which is almost 
invisible to the Soviet radar, and can 
penetrate much more effectively without 
the threat of the loss of life of American 
pilots. So, the B-52 carrying the air- 
launch cruise missiles, with the followup, 
more modern bomber to come later to 
carry those cruise missiles, is the best 
approach. 

In addition to the air-launch cruise 
missile, which is a highly effective new 
weapon—and we’ll be producing 3,000 of 
those this year; it’s not way off in the dis- 
tant future—plus the Trident submarines 
and Trident missiles and the MX mis- 
siles—those three will keep us in a com- 


petitive position with equality and an 
ability to withstand the threat from the 
Soviets. 


We have got to keep our Nation strong. 
For the 8 years before I became President, 
7 of those years we went down, down, 
down in our commitment to a strong na- 
tional defense. We’ve reversed that trend 
now, and we’ve had an increase every 
year since I’ve been in office in national 
defense capability. That’s going to keep on 
to keep our Nation strong and at peace. 
The best weapon is the one that’s never 
fired in combat, because we’re so strong we 
keep the peace. And the best soldier is one 
that never dies in combat, because we’re 
strong enough to keep the peace. 


Thank you very much. Good question. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Ray 
Hawkins, and I live in the wonderful 
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city of Torrance. And my question to 
you, sir, is: What is your position on 
taxing social security? 

Tue Preswent. I’m against it. 

Q. That’s very good, sir. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. As long as I’m Presi- 
dent, we’re going to keep the social secu- 
rity system sound. We’re not going to tax 
social security income. We’re not going 
to reduce the social security program to, 
quote, “its original concept” of the 1930's 
and eliminate SSI and all the benefits 
that have been done. We’re going to con- 
tinue to index social security so that as 
inflation goes up, the social security pay- 
ments will stay in touch with the chang- 
ing cost of goods. And we’re not going to 
reduce the age at which social security 
recipients have to retire to get benefits or 
raise the age either. So, we’re going to 
protect the social security system as you 
know it, and we will not tax the social 
security income. 

Thank you very much. 


CAMPAIGN DEBATES 


Q. My name is Marc Brown. I’m from 
Harbor City. Mr. President, the general 
consensus among the informed voting 
public is that John Anderson, with a 
moderate stance on most issues, would 
draw more votes away from your candi- 
dacy than from Ronald Reagan. Is that 
why you will not debate with Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Reagan on the same 
platform? 

Tue Present. I think your analysis 
is right. As you know, Anderson and 
Reagan are both Republicans, and An- 
derson’s voting record the 20 or so years 
he was in Congress is very similar to the 
positions that have been staked out by 
Governor Reagan. In the campaign An- 
derson, however, has taken some ex- 
tremely liberal positions on a few highly 
publicized points. 
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I have no objection at all to debating 
both Reagan and Anderson, but the first 
debate that I want to hold is a one-to- 
one, man-on-man debate with Governor 
Reagan. That’s what I want, and that’s 
what I determined to get. Marc, I might 
add one thing. Following that debate 
with Reagan, man to man, I’ll be glad 
to debate Reagan, Anderson, Clark, 
Commoner, anyone who has a theoret- 
ical opportunity to be elected President. 
I’m not trying to avoid debates. I’m 
eager to see them. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. My name is Marissa Fruchter, and 
I’m 16 years old. And I’m in the alter- 
native program here at North High 
School. You must have had some idea of 
what the Presidency would be like before 
you were elected President. How have 
your feelings changed on this issue? 


THE PresmwEeNT. Marissa, there is no 
preparation for being President. I was 
on a local school board during the inte- 
gration years in Georgia. I was in the 
State senate for two terms. I was Gover- 
nor of a State. And I campaigned for 
President for 4 years and got to travel 
all over this Nation and to learn about 
its problems and to study what I might 
do if I should become President. 


The job is unique. Even a Vice Presi- 
dent, in my judgment, cannot prepare 
adequately for being President, because in 
the Oval Office, under the most difficult 
circumstances, when a crisis arises or a 
difficult question comes, you’re on your 
own. The issues that come to me as Presi- 
dent are not easy ones. I never get an 
easy question or an easy problem, because 
if a question is easy, it can be solved by 
you or your parents in your home or in a 
local city hall or a county courthouse or in 
a State legislature or Governor’s office. 
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But if those problems can’t be solved in 
any of those places, then they come to me 
as President, and I share them with the 
Congress. 

Also, I’ve found that the more difficult 
a question is and the more vital it is to the 
American people, the more likely my ad- 
visers are to split almost exactly 50-50. 
Half say do this; half of them say do that. 
I have to make the ultimate decision. 

I deal with a lot of crises every week. 
Most of them you never know about. If I 
handle them well in the Oval Office, then 
they don’t become worldwide crises sepa- 
rating our Nation from a chance for peace 
or adversely affecting your life. If I meet 
a crisis improperly and don’t handle it 
well, then it becomes a crisis for the entire 
country or maybe sometimes for the entire 
world. So, there’s no preparation for 
President. 

On the other hand, it’s a good job, be- 
cause it’s the best elected office in the 
world. And in a democracy the President 
doesn’t feel alone, because I have the 
support and the confidence and sometimes 
the criticism and sometimes the advice of 
millions of people who share the same be- 
liefs and the same goals and the same 
ideals and the same principles that I do. 


And the history of our Nation is such 
that as I live in the White House and real- 
ize that Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson and Abraham Lincoln and, of 
course, more recently, Harry Truman and 
Franklin Roosevelt lived there and dealt 
with problems much worse than the ones 
I face, it’s a reassuring feeling, because 
the underlying strength of this Nation is 
so great that it can accommodate a Presi- 
dent who is fallible and who does some- 
times make mistakes. 


So, although there’s no preparation for 
it, it’s a great and exciting job and a great 
and exciting nation. And the support of 
people like you make my job easier, some- 
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times under the most difficult circum- 
stances. I like the job, and I intend to 
keep it for 5 more years. 


CAMPAIGN DEBATES 


Q. Hi, ’'m Noelle Naito, from Costa 
Mesa. And any time you’re in Orange 
County, my dad says don’t hesitate to 
drop in for dinner, but my mom says 
think twice, because you’ll have to cook 
and clean. My question is: What was your 
reaction to the debates last night? Did 
you find yourself agreeing more with John 
Anderson or Ronald Reagan? [Laughter] 

Tue Presipent. How do you know I 
didn’t watch “Midnight Express’? 
[Laughter] I watched them. I watched the 
debate, and I thought it was very interest- 
ing between the two. I think it would not 
be appropriate for me to say who I think 
won or lost. My judgment is that John 
Anderson’s wife thought he won and 
Ronald Reagan’s wife thought he won. 
[Laughter] And I’m not going to get in an 
argument between the two wives. 

I think the debate process is a healthy 
one. I believe that the debate between 
myself and President Ford in 1976 was 
very constructive, not only for me and 
President Ford but for the country. I be- 
lieve it is good to have the major empha- 
sis on the debates, at least in the initial 
stages, between the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the nominee of the Re- 
publican Party. 

As you know, Congressman Anderson 
ran as a Republican. He never won a pri- 
mary, even in his home State. He never 
won a caucus contest, even in his home 
State. And after he was defeated or elimi- 
nated as a Republican, then he decided to 
run as an Independent. 

In my judgment it’s better for the Na- 
tion and for my campaign and for, I be- 
lieve, Governor Reagan’s campaign to 
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have the sharp issues drawn in the minds 
of the American people between the two 
candidates who do have a chance to win. 
And so that’s why I look forward to debat- 
ing Governor Reagan on a one-on-one 
basis to sharply define those issues be- 
tween me and him. Following that, as I 
said earlier when Marc asked me the 
question, Ill be very glad to debate An- 
derson as well. 


But I don’t want to answer your ques- 
tion by saying who I think did best and 
who I think did worse. I think I came out 
okay last night. [Laughter] 


Thank you very much. 
EDUCATION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Sharon 
Dezutti, and I’m from Redondo Beach. 
You are known as one of the best friends 
of education. And I would like to think 
about that topic for a minute and ask you 
to share with us, when it comes to educa- 
tion, why you are the far better choice 
than the other two. 


Tue PresmwentT. Well, I started my 
public career on a local school board in 
Georgia, and I saw during those difficult 
years between 1955 and 1962 the tremen- 
dous opportunities that existed in my own 
State that were not being realized. And 
ultimately, when the politicians and the 
churches and others were too timid to 
move forward and change the South and 
eliminate racial discrimination, it was the 
teachers and the school boards and some 
of the courageous parents that made 
those social changes that opened up to the 
Southland a new opportunity or new era 
for us all. I would not be President today 
had that change not taken place. So, as a 
dynamic force in America I saw the cour- 
age and the commitment, sometimes the 
sacrifice, that was exhibited in the lives of 
those deeply involved in education, par- 
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ticularly those who are professionals, class- 
room teachers and administrators. 

When I became Governor, Georgia had 
a long way to go, and I think we made a 
lot of progress. I spent about 25 percent 
of my time as Governor trying to improve 
the educational system of my State, be- 
cause it was so far behind. When I be- 
came President finally, I only spent 1 per- 
cent of my time, roughly, in a Cabinet 
meeting on education, because about the 
only questions that came to me were law- 
suits between individual citizens and a 
local school board or between a local 
school board and the State legislature or 
something of that kind involving the 
relationship between students. 

I felt that it was important for us to 
have a Cabinet officer there so that a 
parent or a student or a teacher or an ad- 
ministrator or a State legislator or a State 
school superintendent could know which 
person in Washington was specifically re- 
sponsible for education, because in the 
past, with health, education, and welfare 
in one department, education was buried 
under health and welfare. So, I looked 
around the Nation to find the best person 
I could find to be responsible for the edu- 
cation system in our country. I came to 
California, found a woman named Shirley 
Hufstedler, a great judge, and asked her 
to be Secretary of Education. Now I be- 
lieve that we have a bureaucracy, in the 
finest sense of that word, ready to make 
major strides forward in education. 

We have had since I’ve been in office a 
73-percent increase in Federal funds for 
education, channeled to those kids that 
needed it most. We have now arrived at 
the point so any child in this country, any 
young man or woman can go to college if 
they are academically qualified, regardless 
of the income level or the social status or 
the net worth of their family. And we’ve 
expanded greatly the emphasis on educa- 
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tion for those past the college age who 
might want to use their lives in a con- 
structive way as adults or even senior 
citizens. 


And the last point is we’ve emphasized 
youth programs. We have a major youth 
bill in the Congress now, a $2 billion bill, 
which is very vital, to make sure that a 
young person who graduates from high 
school or from a vocational, technical 
school or community college or senior col- 
lege will be matched with the jobs that 
are open in that particular community. 
In the past there’s not been a good rela- 
tionship between the Labor Department, 
that was trying to fill jobs, on the one 
hand and the education system that was 
turning out graduates. In the future we 
want to be sure that those jobs seeking 
persons are matched with persons seeking 
jobs and that any defect in a person’s edu- 
cation is overcome, preferably at the 
senior high school level, so that the young 
person who graduates will have a career 
waiting for him or her and not just a life 
of idleness or unemployment. 

Those are a few of the things, just off- 
hand, that come to my mind about edu- 
cation. My heart is in it. I think we’ve 
done a good job so far, a better job in 
the future. 


REGISTRATION AND THE DRAFT 


Q. God bless you, sefior. My name is 
Santana Mata. I live in Torrance, and 
God bless you. 

Tue PRESIDENT. Gracias, senor. 

Q. What are you going to do with the 
draft? [Laughter] 

Tue Presipent. We're not going to 
have any draft, in my judgment, any time 
in the foreseeable future. The only cir- 
cumstance under which I would recom- 
mend to the Congress new legislation to 
implement a draft would be if I was con- 
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vinced that my Nation’s security was ac- 
tually threatened. 

What we have done is to pass through 
the Congress a law permitting young men 
to register for the draft so that we could 
stop the long delay, which would be 90 
or 100 days, if there is an opportunity 
or a need to marshal our forces. We had 
a remarkable response from our young 
men. About 93 percent signed up in the 
original sign-up period, and thousands 
are signing up now every day to bring 
this very high percentage on up higher. 
You might be interested in knowing that 
15 percent of those who did sign up to 
register for the draft indicated that they 
would like additional information about 
the career opportunities in serving in the 
military forces. 

So, I believe in a volunteer military 
force. I believe the registration for the 
draft will strengthen the voluntary mili- 
tary force. It will help with recruiting for 
young people looking for a career in the 
military. It will help to encourage those to 
reenlist when they are qualified techni- 
cally to do a better job for the military. It 
will help to keep our Nation at peace and 
help to avoid any need for a mandatory 
draft in the future. 


Q. I don’t think so. You’re doing a good 
job. God bless you. 


THE PrEsIDENT. Thank you very much. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Myrna 
Loy Sampson. I’m from Torrance. Wel- 
come. 


THE PrEesweENT. Thank you, Myrna. 


Q. I appreciate the interest that you’ve 
shown in the moral fiber of American 
families as you evidenced in the White 
House Conference on Families. I’d like 
to know, are you planning to declare all- 
out war on the moral disintegration that 
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we're seeing in our cities? Last night 
three human lives were lost across the 
street from the campus I attend. I’m 
frightened, Mr. President. What can I do 
as an individual citizen to combat this 
horror? 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, Myrna. 
You have a very famous name, and you’re 
very beautiful. 

Q. My dad liked her, too. [Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. The longer I’m in the 
White House as President, the more I 
realize that the basic structure of our Na- 
tion is founded and must be preserved 
not in a government bureaucratic system, 
even at the local and State level, but in 
the individual family structure and mag- 
nified from there into the community 
structure as well. Strong families, strong 
communities are the basis for a safe life 
and a good life for our people. I believe 
there’s been a move back toward a deeper 
commitment to moral principles in our 
country. 

We did have a very serious shock to our 
country and to our beliefs and to our 
ideals with the Vietnam war, with the rev- 
elations about the CIA violating Ameri- 
can law, and during the Watergate era, 
when Americans lost faith in their own 
government, lost faith in truthfulness, and 
also lost faith to some degree in one an- 
other. I think we’ve helped already to 
repair that damage. 

Also, I have seen in recent years, since 
I’ve been in the White House, remark- 
able demonstrations of a need for Amer- 
ican people to cling to those principles 
and ideals that never change, because in 
a rapidly changing, fast technological 
world, when people are uncertain about 
what’s going to happen next year in en- 
ergy or what’s going to happen next year 
in where they live, educational systems, 
and so forth, there are some things that 
don’t change. Religion is one of them. 
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Everybody was shocked when Pope 
John Paul II came to our Nation, traveled 
around our country, and had an unbe- 
lievable outpouring of respect for him, 
respect for what he advocated, and also 
for one another during that period. I 
think the most exciting day I’ve spent as 
a President, although I’m not a Catholic, 
was the day that Pope John Paul II came 
to the White House. And a million and a 
half people went to see him and listen to 
him and have Mass at a park in Chicago. 
I think that this is something that indi- 
cates the hunger of American people for 
those finer elements of American life. 

One of the things, finally, to abbreviate 
my answer, is that we’ve got to alleviate 
the problem that alienates particularly 
young people from the system within our 
society. If a young person finishes high 
school and searches for a job and can’t 
get it, it’s a very severe blow to that per- 
son’s self-respect. And over a period of 
time, there’s a sense of discouragement 
and despair, anger, and then later comes 
alienation when that young person turns 
against his own parents and turns against 
the school system and turns against the 
police and turns against the local officials 
and turns against his own country. 

And that’s why I think it’s extremely 
important for us to strengthen our edu- 
cation system, tie that educational system 
to job opportunities, have this new youth 
bill passed, which will add hundreds of 
thousands of new jobs for young people 
and let them know that when they get out 
of high school or out of junior college or 
whatever that they can have a productive 
life and be part of our societal structure. 
I think that’ll go a long way to eliminating 
the violence that sometimes results be- 
cause those young people don’t feel that 
they are part of the investment in a safer 
and more sound future. 

Yours is an excellent question. It’s one 
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that addresses my thoughts every day, and 
I’m grateful to you for it. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

THe Presmwent. Thank you 
much. 


very 


HISPANIC AMERICANS 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. My name is 
Mike Caudillo. I live here in Torrance. 
And also I’m a disabled person and a 
Chicano at that. I was wondering if your 
attention was drawn to the immediate 
problems with the Hispanic communities 
of perhaps all the killings and shootings 
that go on throughout the barrios of Cali- 
fornia—and here in the Southwest we’re 
now the majority, not the minority—and 
if perhaps you might know of civil servants 
that are drawn to this attention and per- 
haps may have watched a televised pro- 
gram on August the llth on “PM 
Magazine” that addressed the immediate 
problems within the communities. 

THE PresiwweNT. Thank you, Mike. Esta 
ciego? Mike, are you blind? 

Q. Yes, I am. 

THE PresiDENT. I thought so. 

Q. I was wondering, well, if perhaps you 
could comment on the issue, though. 

Tue Present. Yes, I’ll be happy to. 


One of the serious problems that we 
face in this country, Mike, is the assimila- 
tion into our society of newcomers to our 
Nation. I would guess, unless there’s some 
native Indians here, that all of us and our 
families were immigrants to this country, 
coming here for a better life, a better op- 
portunity, for freedom, for a chance to 
worship as we chose, and all of our ances- 
tors, or maybe some of us, felt strange and 
alienated when we first came. We didn’t 
know the language. We didn’t know how 
to get along with our neighbors. We didn’t 
know how to accommodate this great and 
exciting and changing new free world. 
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Now we're going through a stage of 
trying to accommodate civil rights im- 
provements in our country. I mentioned 
earlier that I’m from the South. I don’t 
want to go through that again, because 
I’ve already covered it. But in the South- 
west and in the western States, we’ve 
had a problem, certainly before I became 
President, of equality of treatment of Chi- 
canos and other Spanish-speaking citizens. 
In the Department of Justice, there were 
examples of a lack of equitable justice and 
a sense in the Hispanic community that 
they were not treated fairly, or you were 
not treated fairly by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I think we’ve corrected that to a major 
degree. We have an advisory committee 
made up of Hispanic leaders now who 
work directly and personally with the At- 
torney General. We have a prosecuting 
attorney in the Justice Department who is 
a minority citizen himself, Drew Days. In 
addition to that, we’ve tried to move 
towards the appointment in the judicial 
system of highly qualified minorities as 
judges so that they can bring not only wis- 
dom and integrity and experience and 
sound judicial temperament but also a 
special sensitivity about minority groups. 

And I’m glad that although I’ve only 
been in office 3% years, that I’ve ap- 
pointed more women judges, I’ve ap- 
pointed more Hispanic judges, and I’ve 
appointed more black judges than all the 
other Presidents in the 200-year history of 
our country. This will help a great deal to 
alleviate some of the problems that you’ve 
described, Mike. 

Thank you very much. 


NAVAL COMMISSARIES AT LONG BEACH 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Fred R. Booth. 
I’m from the city of Torrance. Sir, I would 
like to ask you, are there any new items of 
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interest for the retired and the active duty 
personnel, such as commissary privileges 
and so forth, in the Navy at Long Beach? 

THe Presiwent. No. I don’t know of 
any. I just signed this month another in 
a series of bills that would improve the 
pay, the moving expenses, the living ex- 
penses, and the reenlistment benefits of 
people who are still in active duty or com- 
ing into the military. But I don’t know of 
any plans at this time to change the priv- 
ileges of retired military personnel at the 
commissaries and so forth. 

You want to ask another question? Go 
ahead. 

Q. To additional statement, they keep 
telling the retired personnel there was 
going to be new, additional commissaries 
built here. There’s literally thousands of 
retired personnel in this country, and we 
don’t have the space available for those 
people. 

Tue PrREsIDENT. Let me see if I can 
discover the answer to that question and 
write you or either call you on the phone 
no later than Wednesday. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. We’ve just had passed 
through the Senate the military construc- 
tion bill, and I’m not familiar enough with 
it to know about specific locations as to 
whether the money will be used for com- 
missaries and so forth. But if you’ll come 
up here to the front and give your name 
and address and your telephone number 
to one of my staff members, we’ll give you 
a telephone call Wednesday and answer 
your question specifically. I don’t know 
the answer at this point. 

Thank you, sir. 


FAIR HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, Kay White, League 
of Women Voters, Torrance. I’m a resi- 
dent of Torrance. 
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THe PresiwenT. Good to see you, Kay. 

Q. Faced with growing resistance to 
local communities to provide affordable 
family housing, what steps would your 
administration take to strengthen the en- 
forcement of fair housing laws? 

THE Presipent. I’m very glad that 
lately, in the last 4 weeks, we’ve had a 
steady increase in the number of housing 
starts in this country—up now to a rate of 
about 1.4 million homes being built per 
year, which is a very good recovery. 

We still have a problem in the legal 
ability to enforce the existing fair hous- 
ing legislation that was passed in 1968, as 
you know. The House of Representatives 
has passed a fair housing bill, which we 
sponsored, to give us the administrative 
authority to enforce the existing law. That 
legislation has now passed out of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the chairman of which 
is Senator Ted Kennedy, and is ready to 
be voted on in the Senate. I support that 
legislation very strongly and hope it 
passes. Later on this afternoon, in Los 
Angeles, I will be with Senator Kennedy 
at a joint political event, and we’ll be 
discussing it then. 

But I hope that the fair housing legis- 
lation does pass. It will be another major 
step forward to provide equality of oppor- 
tunity and also fairness to the people of 
this country. 


Thank you, Kay, very much. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. You 
look very well today. 


Tue Present. Thank you. 

Q. I’m Coralee Randall, from the 
10th—{inaudible|—district of Los An- 
geles, California. I’d like to know, what is 
your feeling about some type of socialized 
medicine in the near future? 

Tue Present. Coralee, I’m not in 
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favor of socialized medicine, but I am 
eager to see a nationwide comprehensive 
health insurance plan put forward 
through the Congress, phased in very 
carefully, with the emphases as I'll de- 
scribe very briefly: first of all, on control- 
ling the rapidly increasing hospital costs 
for all Americans; secondly, to have an 
emphasis on prevention of disease rather 
than the emphasis on the treatment of an 
illness once a person gets it; also, an em- 
phasis on outpatient treatment, whenever 
that’s feasible, for a given affliction rather 
than the placing of a person in a hospital, 
which costs a lot. 

I’m also very committed to the fact that 
each person in this country ought to have 
the complete freedom to choose one’s own 
physician, either a family doctor or a 
physician, to treat a special illness. In 
addition to that, we want to make sure 
that as much as possible the private in- 
surance sector is involved in the insurance 
program. And it ought to be emphasized as 
we phase in those who need it most. 

At the present time, with Medicare 
and Medicaid there’s a fairly good insur- 
ance program for the elderly and also 
those who have very little, if any, income, 
in the welfare category. This new pro- 
gram ought to be phased in, I’d say, first 
of all to strengthen the health care given 
to women and tiny babies, even those in 
the prenatal stage, and for the first year 
or 2 years or 5 years of their life and then 
constantly expanded until eventually the 
health insurance program would cover all 
Americans. 

In my judgment, it would be cheaper 
than what we spend now, it would pre- 
vent a lot of illness instead of just treat- 
ing illnesses after they occur, and it would 
mean that in a given community you'd 
have much better cooperation in provid- 
ing a healthy environment in which to 
live and hospitals to treat illness at a much 
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lower cost if one does get a serious illness. 
It would also include a catastrophic 
health program so that if a family did 
have a very expensive illness, say, the hus- 
band of the family had terminal cancer 
and had to linger for months and months 
in the hospital, that that cost would be 
paid. 

Those are the principles of the health 
program that I envision, that I believe 
the Congress will pass in my second term. 
But I am not in favor of socialized medi- 
cine, where the Government takes over 
the medical establishment and runs it for 
the private sector. 

Thank you, ma’am, very much. 


INFLATION 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Good afternoon. 

Q. Thank you for coming to the South 
Bay. 

Tue Present. I’m glad I came. 

Q. My name is John Mandell, and I 
live in Harbor City. And, Mr. President, 
opinion polls show that voters now con- 
sider inflation to be the major problem 
confronting all Americans and, also, many 
of these same voters believe that Govern- 
ment deficit spending is the root cause of 
inflation, not OPEC, not union wage con- 
tracts, not corporate pricing structures. I 
would like to know what specific steps you 
now propose to take to eliminate inflation 
or at least reduce it and why you believe 
these actions might succeed at this time, 
when your prior efforts during the last 
3% years have actually resulted in ac- 
celerating inflation. 

THE Present. Well, as a matter of 
fact, my efforts have not resulted in an 
accelerating of inflation. What’s inflicted 
the entire Nation and indeed the entire 
world with inflationary pressures has been 
an increase in the price of OPEC oil of 
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120 percent in only 1 year. The price of 
oil on a nationwide basis in 1979 went up 
more than the price of oil had increased 
since oil was first discovered back in the 
1880’s. And that has permeated our en- 
tire economy and caused a tremendous in- 
crease in the price of all goods. 

In March, if you remember correctly, 
after that tremendous series of increases 
in the price of energy, I imposed on the 
Nation some anti-inflation measures. The 
interest rates dropped about | percent per 
week for a long time, and inflation de- 
creased dramatically. The last figures that 
we have for inflation showed that the in- 
flation rate was zero. We had no increase 
in inflation in July. I don’t anticipate that 
continuing in August, because it was prob- 
ably an aberration, but at least it’s the 
first time in 13 years that we have had zero 
inflation in any particular month. There’s 
no doubt that inflation has come down, 
and I believe it'll be out of the double- 
digit figure for the rest of this year. 

There are two or three things that must 
be done. One is to increase the productiv- 
ity of American workers. We now have the 
highest productivity among our workers of 
any nation on Earth. But our plants and 
our tools are becoming obsolescent, and 
our productivity is not increasing as much 
as it is in nations like Germany and Japan, 
where their industrial complex was de- 
stroyed in the Second World War and 
they are more modern. Now that we’ve got 
the energy program intact and ready to 
implement, we are now ready to revitalize 
American industry and create new jobs, by 
better tools and better factories for Amer- 
ican workers, not only in basic industries 
like steel and automobiles but also the 
high-technology industry that’s so impor- 
tant here in California, particularly in 
your own community. 

Another thing is to be responsible in 
dealing with tax reductions. As you know, 
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the Reagan-Kemp-Roth proposal would 
slash income taxes, primarily for rich 
people, over the next 7 years a total of a 
thousand billion dollars, a trillion dollars. 
This is similar to what the income tax re- 
duction was under Proposition Nine that 
the Californians wisely rejected in a recent 
referendum. But if we have that tremen- 
dous slash in income taxes, with great 
benefits going to rich people, then that 
would be highly inflationary in nature. 

The tax proposal that I have put for- 
ward would actually be anti-inflationary 
in nature. It would primarily result in in- 
vestments in new machines, new jobs, new 
industrial capability, and would help to 
offset the built-in increase in social secu- 
rity payments to keep the social security 
system sound, and in that, would be 
actually a contributing factor toward de- 
creased inflation in the years ahead. 

So, higher productivity, a balanced tax 
program, that I’ve put forward that won’t 
be implemented until next year, and the 
removal of our excessive dependence on 
imported oil—those are the things that I 
believe would contribute to controlling in- 
flation in the months and years ahead. 
We'll do all three of them if I’m elected, 
and I intend to be elected. 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue Present. Thank you, sir. 


CUBAN REFUGEES 


Q. Mr. President, welcome. I’m Jim 
Logue of Carson, and on June 5th you 
directed the Department of Justice to look 
into all Cuban aliens with criminal back- 
grounds. Two thousand had gone to Fed- 
eral prisons for investigation. Over 200 
have been expelled back to their country, 
but they haven’t left our country yet. 
When is the date for that? And we have 
to stop all this hijacking with these 
people. 
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Tue Preswent. We now have a mas- 
sive force of Coast Guard ships and Navy 
ships between the coast of Cuba and the 
coast of Florida to stop the illegal aliens 
coming in here from Cuba. I can under- 
stand their desire to escape from com- 
munism. We’ve got 3 or 4 million refugees 
around the world who are escaping from 
various elements of totalitarian persecu- 
tion, not only in Cuba but also in Cam- 
bodia, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, and other 
places with which you are familiar. 

It’s my responsibility as President to en- 
force the law. Once these people arrive at 
our shores, then I have to be responsible 
for making sure that the law is carried 
out in accordance with my oath. 

We have placed now over a hundred 
thousand of the Cuban refugees in com- 
munities in our country. They’re doing 
very well. As you know, the Cubans are 
a highly motivated, very good workers, 
very competitive. And the ones who es- 
cape from a communist system most of- 
ten are the ones that have some freedom 
desire in their hearts and some competi- 
tive spirit about them to escape from gov- 
ernment control. So they are competitive, 
and as you know, they’ve done very well. 

The second point is, the last point I 
want to emphasize is that we are doing 
the best we can to work with the officials 
in Cuba to stop this illegal flow into our 
country. It was announced in Cuba. the 
first of last week, last Tuesday, that any 
hijackers who took a plane to Cuba 
would be immediately returned to the 
United States for trial and they'll be given 
the maximum sentence under the law, or 
they’ll be executed by the Cuban officials 
themselves. In my judgment, this would 
go a long way towards discouraging hi- 
jacking in the months ahead. 

So, to stop the illegal flow, to treat those 
that are already here humanely and as- 
similate them into communities where the 
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unemployment rate is ultimately low and 
where they have families, to punish the 
hijackers severely, and to work with the 
Cuban officials to stop any illegal aliens 
coming in in the months ahead—those are 
the things we are doing in accordance 
with the law. And I believe we’re having 
increasing effectiveness, although it is a 
messy business. It’s been a very time-con- 
suming thing for me, and I can’t tell you 
that we’ve handled it perfectly so far. 
We’re making progress on it, and I be- 
lieve that we are doing the best we can. 

That’s a good question and a difficult 
one to answer. 

Thank you, Jim. 

Yes, ma’am. 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN ; IRANIAN 
REFUGEES 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
name is Patricia Phedey. I’m from Carnes, 
California, and I’m concerned about the 
effects a war between Iraq and Iran will 
have on our hostages. And I would also 
like to know why Iranians are still al- 
lowed by Immigration to enter this 
country. 

THE Present. I’ve been monitoring 
all day from Air Force One, with mes- 
sages and telephone calls, the develop- 
ments in Iraq and Iran along their border. 
Apparently, Iraq has decided to mount 
air strikes against several places in Iran 
and has done some damage, the extent 
of which we don’t yet know. I’m also not 
familiar yet with accurate reports about 
the degree of ground force involvement. 

I don’t believe that this altercation be- 
tween Iraq and Iran will have any pre- 
dictable effect on the lives or safety of 
the hostages. It could cut both ways. It 
could convince Iran that they need peace 
with their neighbors, they need to be part 
of the international community, they need 
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to be able to have a strong and viable 
economy, they need to get spare parts for 
their military weapons, and so forth, and 
therefore induce them to release the hos- 
tages. I’m not predicting that, but it’s a 
possibility. 

The most important thing in Iran is 
that they finally have a government. They 
finally have a President, a Prime Minister. 
They finally have a cabinet. They have 
a speaker of the Majles, and they have a 
parliament. This has not been the case 
in the past. I can’t predict to you a rapid 
movement toward release of our hostages. 
I pray that it will happen. I cannot pre- 
dict that it will yet. But I can tell you that 
the signals coming out of Iran lately— 
and they’ve all been public signals—have 
indicated some new desire on the part of 
the Iranians to resolve the problems be- 
tween ourselves and them. 

We have a very restrictive policy now 
between ourselves and Iran. We are not 
permitting any Iranians to come here 
from that country to the United States. 
There were some Iranian refugees who 
had already left their country and moved 
to different places in Europe, to Austria 
or to England or a few other countries, 
that we do permit to come in here, only on 
a very serious hardship case. I won’t be- 
labor the point, but just let me make one 
example. There are some fervent religious 
believers, for instance Jews, who were 
persecuted in Iran under the revolution, 
who escaped from Iran to Europe with 
the idea of coming here to join their 
relatives. A person like that is given a 
hardship permit to come into our coun- 
try, and those are the only ones now that 
we are permitting to come here from Iran. 

I hope we'll get the hostages back safe. 
We've had two policies ever since this 
happened. One is to protect the honor 
and integrity and the best interests of our 
country. The other one is not to do any- 
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thing to endanger the lives or safety or 

the hope for freedom of the hostages them- 

selves. That’s our unchanging policy, and 

I’m committed to that. And I believe that 

we will see the hostages come back to free- 

dom in the future; I can’t say when. 
Thank you. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


ENERGY 


Q. Hello, Mr. President, my name is 
Tim Good. I live in San Pedro, which is 
about 10 miles from here. In your open- 
ing remarks you called for an increased 
investment in our economic capabilities. 
Why then don’t we make more than a 
token investment in solar power instead 
of going to the quick fix of nuclear energy, 
which is the most polluting technology 
ever devised? 

Tue PresipenT. Tim, in 1975, 2 years 
after the Arab oil embargo, we were only 
spending about $50 million on solar re- 
search and solar power development. We 
are now spending a billion dollars a year 
on solar power. This is a 20-fold increase 
over what was the case in 1975, in just 
5 years. We now have 10 times as many 
homes using solar power as were using 
it 4 years ago. 

This commitment of mine to solar 
power will be extended throughout the 
end of this century, when we have a very 
noble goal, which I believe we can meet, 
of having 20 percent of all our energy 
used in this country come from the Sun, 
either directly from the Sun’s rays or from 
growing crops, indirectly—converted into 
fuels from the growing crops. That’s a 
major commitment, and it’s second only 
to the commitment to conservation. 

If there’s one thing better than solar 
power to meet our needs, it is to save 
energy and not waste it. So, the emphasis 
on conservation and the emphasis on solar 
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power are two major components, and 
they have been increased more than any 
other element of the energy production 
cycle. However, I want to point out to 
you that the energy complex is very broad 
and far reaching and has many facets to 
it—the production of synthetic fuels from 
coal, the production of synthetic fuels 
from oil shale and tar sands, the produc- 
tion of energy from hydroelectric, particu- 
larly the small dams, from temperature 
gradients in the ocean. All of these kinds 
of things are an integral part of produc- 
ing more energy in our country. 

There are only two ways to cut down 
on imports. One is to produce more energy 
in the United States, and the other one is 
to save more energy and to cut out waste. 
You might be interested in knowing that 
this year we have more oil and natural gas 
wells being drilled than any other year 
in history. This year we’re producing more 
coal in the United States than any year 
in history. And of course, we have much 
more commitment to solar power and to 
conservation than any year in history. 
Those are the kinds of things that we’re 
having to do. I think we’ll be successful in 
the long run. 


Thank you very much. 


LABOR 


Q. Mr. President, Eugene R. Anderson, 
from Torrance. Mr. President, the orga- 
nized labor feels that the Carter adminis- 
tration has been unsympathetic to its 
needs. What are some of the programs you 
will introduce to gain support of labor, 
such as enacting the situs picketing bill 
and the continuous enforcement of the 
Davis-Bacon Act? 

Tue PresipenT. Eugene, I think that 
it’s accurate to say that the vast majority 
of labor organizations in the Nation have 
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already endorsed me and Fritz Mondale, 
and I’m very grateful for that support. 

I am supporting Davis-Bacon. I will not 
permit Davis-Bacon to be destroyed. If 
the Congress should act to eliminate 
Davis-Bacon, I will veto the legislation 
when it comes to my desk. Secondly, I 
have supported situs picketing, and I am 
also strongly in favor of labor law reform. 
And my hope is that next year we will 
have the votes in the United States Senate 
to pass labor law reform legislation. 

The most important element of my pro- 
gram that will benefit labor, however, is 
to have a high quality of life for Ameri- 
cans and high employment in the new 
technologies that are inevitable in our 
country following the establishment of an 
adequate national energy policy. 

We have a vision of the future, as I 
said earlier, that is very optimistic. We’ve 
been through terrible times in the last few 
years in trying to accommodate these 
changes that were forced on us. But our 
Nation has always been able to accom- 
modate change. We’ve been on the cutting 
edge of progress. And what we do in this 
Nation, in providing for new jobs in en- 
ergy, high technology and otherwise, will 
set the tone not only for ourselves but for 
the entire world. 


I’ve got a good partnership with labor. 
I’ll be leaving here this afternoon, going 
to speak to the State AFL-CIO group. 
And [ll be meeting Senator Kennedy 
there, and he’ll also be on the program 
with me. I think that labor will give me 
strong support in the future, and I hope 
and pray that I’ll continue to deserve it. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THe PresivenT. Thank you very much. 

I’m sorry to say that our time is up, and 
I won’t have a chance to take any more 
questions. But let me make a few com- 
ments in closing. 

I don’t know of anything that’s more 
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beneficial to a President than to have a 
chance to come to a community like 
yours, to stand here and answer ques- 
tions—I have no idea what you’re going 
to ask me—that I feel are the most im- 
portant to you in your lives. We’ve had 
questions from retired military people. 
We’ve had questions about education. 
We've had questions about morality in 
America. We’ve had questions about our 
future. We’ve had questions about energy. 
We've had questions about our hostages. 
We've had questions about the strength of 
our military. We’ve had questions about 
the draft. We’ve had questions about the 
duties of President. We’ve had questions 
about the campaign itself. We’ve had 
questions about medicine. We’ve had 
questions about fair housing. We’ve had 
questions about Chicanos. These are the 
kinds of questions, coming from your 
heart, that are very important to me. 

And I believe that we can look to the 
1980’s in this great country with con- 
fidence and a sense of unity of purpose 
and a belief that our lives, already the best 
on Earth in my judgment, will be even 
better in the future in the greatest nation 
on Earth. 


Thank you very much. God bless you 
all. I’ve enjoyed being with you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
gymnasium at North High School. 


Los Angeles, California 


Remarks at the California State AFL-CIO 


Convention. 


September 22, 1980 


Leaders of the organizations of working 
people for California, my good friend Jack 
Henning: 

That’s one of the best introductions that 
I have ever heard—beautiful. I, too, am 
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familiar with being quoted out of context 
by the same crowd. And these are the 
same people, as you know, who said there 
are two ways to deal with facts: You can 
look them up, or you can make them up. 
Well, now they’ve found a third way: 
You can botch them up. And they’ve 
really botched this one up. Thank you, 
Jack. But I don’t think you ought to feel 
too badly about it, particularly since you 
give a good explanation as you just did. 
You’re the only leader in America, be- 
cause they’ve used you in the advertise- 
ments, to collect residuals from the Re- 
publican National Committee. And if 
they pay you for using your name, I hope 
you'll let me know when you collect, be- 
cause you'll be the first person and this 
will be the first time that the Republicans 
have ever done anything in meeting an 
obligation to the working people of this 
country. You'll be the first. 

I’m grateful that you’ve let me drop by 
to interrupt your important proceedings, 
because it means an awful lot to me to be 
with you. This is an important State in 
determining the outcome of this election. 
I do not intend to lose California. If you'll 
help me on November the 4th, we'll win. 

I’ve only got a few minutes, so I'll be 
brief. But there are a few things that I 
wanted to say because, although you may 
have heard them from other people, I 
want you to hear them from me as the 
President of the United States, as a 
nominee of the Democratic Party, and as 
the one that you’ve endorsed for re- 
election. 

Six weeks from now, the American peo- 
ple will make a very profound choice— 
a choice not just between two men or 
two parties but between two futures. And 
what you decide on that day, you and 
those who listen to your voice, will deter- 
mine what kind of life you and your fam- 
ilies will have, whether this Nation will 
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make progress or go backward, and 
whether we have peace or war. It'll be a 
choice between two very different futures. 

We've had five decades, since Franklin 
Roosevelt’s time, of steady progress, inter- 
rupted on a few occasions by Republican 
administrations in the White House. We 
need to continue what the Democratic 
Party means for this country and what the 
labor movement of America has meant to 
the strength of this Nation, not only to 
your own members, whether this Nation 
will stand firmly by its commitments to 
justice, to equality, and to freedom. In 
keeping these commitments for the last 
32 years, we’ve faced some of the most 
difficult problems that this Nation has 
seen. We have stayed at peace through 
strength. We’ve faced up to the first time 
I ever remember when an outside force 
could exert economic pressure on our 
great country. 

The energy problem is profound. We’ve 
taken action, and now oil imports are 
down 24 percent. We’ve got over 3,100 oil- 
drilling rigs running right now. We’ll have 
more oil and natural gas wells drilled in 
1980 than any other year in the history 
of our country. We’re producing more 
coal this year than any other year in the 
history of our country. We’ve got 10 times 
as many homes using solar power today as 
we did just 4 years ago. 

This steady progress, which comes in 
recent months, can profoundly affect the 
quality of your life, because in the 1970's, 
in the late years, we have been successful 
in meeting this challenge on energy, which 
is crucial, and now we’re ready to rebuild 
the industrial complex of this country. 

As you know, the American worker is 
the most productive worker on Earth. But 
the American worker has too long been 
saddled with obsolescent tools and obso- 
lescent factories, and we’ve got to have the 
investment going to give you the tools and 
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the factories and the opportunities to con- 
tinue to be the most productive workers 
on Earth in the years ahead. We will 
revitalize America, look to the future with 
confidence and with commitment and 
with unity and with courage in the proc- 
ess, above and beyond normal economic 
recovery and above and beyond the pro- 
grams that are now in the halls of Con- 
gress. We'll add a million new jobs in the 
next 2 years, jobs in growing and com- 
petitive industry. 

It’s crucial to me, as President and as 
Commander in Chief, to keep our Na- 
tion’s defense structure strong. For the 8 
years before I became President, 7 of those 
years we had a decrease in the commit- 
ment of American budget funds for de- 
fense. Since I’ve been in office, every year 
we've had an increase in commitment in 
real dollars, above and beyond inflation to 
American defense. And as long as I’m in 
the White House, this country will be 
strong, second to none in military power. 
And you can depend on it. And that’s the 
reason we stay at peace—because we are 
strong. American people know we're 
strong; our allies know we’re strong; our 
potential adversaries know that we are 
strong. We’re developing advanced weap- 
ons, but I think it’s good for us to remem- 
ber that the best weapon is the one that’s 
never fired in combat, and the best soldier 
is one that never sheds blood on the battle- 
field. And that can only come about if 
our determination to keep America strong 
never waivers. 

It’s important for us to strengthen our 
basic industries—steel, automobiles, min- 
ing, transportation—also to encourage 
high technology industries, to expand re- 
search and development, to rebuild our 
transportation system, and to expand ex- 
ports. And we’ll give direct aid to com- 
munities and workers that are hit by 
changing times. Because change is inevi- 
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table, we cannot stop and freeze the 
societal structure of our country. But as 
those changes take place, it’s important to 
me, and my responsibility along with 
yours, to make sure that families don’t 
suffer and, as a factory or plant is phased 
out because of changing circumstances, 
that we have jobs come into that com- 
munity to tide those families over for new 
and productive careers. 

The American economy must and will 
be a full-employment economy, and the 
American worker will continue to out- 
work, outproduce, and  outcompete 
workers in every other nation on Earth. 
That’s my commitment to you. That is 
not enough. I listened very closely to Jack 
Henning when he pointed out what Rea- 
gan had done here in depriving labor of an 
adequate voice in matters that are crucial 
to you and to your families. We need a new 
consensus that recognizes that labor ought 
to be represented at the major decision 
tables when the future of our Nation is 
shaped. We are in danger of having some 
of those important considerations decided 
against labor unless we’ve got a President 
in the White House who can stand in 
partnership with you. I’m still with you 
on common situs, and I will veto any at- 
tempt to repeal or to modify Davis-Bacon 
against the interests of the working people 
of this country. 

And I might add one other thing. I 
don’t get in political campaigns to lose. 
Sometimes there is a delay in victory. But 
I’m still committed to you, and I will sup- 
port, for your interests and for our na- 
tional interests, labor law reform. And I 
believe we'll have it in the years ahead. 

There’s another point I want to make 
very quickly, and that is that when we 
rebuild our economy and as we give labor 
a firm voice in shaping the future of 
America, we must also expand social and 
economic justice in America. We must 
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sustain programs for the poor and the un- 
employed and the elderly and the afflicted 
and the weak. We need to enact national 
health insurance. And we need to enact 
welfare reform and expand youth em- 
ployment. These kinds of things give us 
an unfinished work agenda that will be 
very challenging and also very exciting in 
the years ahead. 

In these last 3/2 years we’ve laid a good 
foundation for a future of an expanding 
economy, a just society, and a secure na- 
tion at peace. In contrast to that, we face 
a Republican candidate and a Republican 
Party that offer this country a counterfeit 
future. The Republicans promise the 
same Republican formulas that long ago 
failed the majority of Americans, and the 
majority of Americans, when reminded, 
remember. 

We've heard the Republicans praise 
the newborn free trade unions of Poland. 
Don’t you wish they were as enthusiastic 
about free trade unions in America? They 
oppose the minimum wage. They support 
the so-called right-to-work laws. They 
support including unions in antitrust laws. 
They opposed and still oppose Humphrey- 
Hawkins. They support repeal of Davis- 
Bacon. They oppose labor law reform. 
They were against Medicaid and Medi- 
care. They call for making social security 
voluntary. We’ve heard that unemploy- 
ment compensation is, and I quote, “little 
more than a paid vacation for freeload- 
ers.” Yet after all that, they now cam- 
paign under the guise of being a friend of 
the working people. 


To solve our energy problem, they have 
a very simple answer: Just turn it over to 
the oil companies; they'll take care of our 
needs. “Trust them,” they say, “to con- 
serve our scarce oil resources and develop 
alternative energy sources. Let’s do away 
with the windfall profits tax. Let the oil 
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companies keep that money and make a 
decision on how it should be spent.” They 
deny the need for energy conservation, 
and they deny any notion that oil is a 
scarce resource and ought to be con- 
served. They fought against and still fight 
against the windfall profits tax. 


They have another very simple answer 
to all our economic problems—a massive 
tax cut that would be a windfall for the 
rich and would rob the working man and 
woman with rapidly increasing inflation 
in the future. Only one-tenth of that tax 
cut would go for job-producing invest- 
ments. The rest of it would set off an in- 
flationary whirlwind. 


There’s nothing in these simple answers 
for rebuilding our ports, our railroads, for 
research and development, for retraining 
workers, for aid to cities or communities 
hit by economic change. That’s the kind 
of future that the Republicans hold out. 
And that’s the reason you and I in this 
next 6 weeks must work with determina- 
tion and fervor in a sacrificial way with 
the majority of American workers who 
share our commitment. 


We need to work together, to turn out 
the Democratic voters in California, the 
working people, who’ve been the back- 
bone of social and economic progress. 
Let’s rededicate ourselves to this task and 
join the struggle for justice and human 
dignity. Let’s join together in sweeping 
California on November the 4th and mak- 
ing this great country of ours even greater 
in the future. You do your share. I'll do 
my share. We'll have a great victory in 
November. 


Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:13 p.m. in 
the Neill Petrie Hall at the Los Angeles Con- 
vention Center. He was introduced by Jack 
Henning, executive secretary/treasurer of the 
California State AFL-CIO. 
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Beverly Hills, California 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Reception. 
September 22, 1980 


Senator Kennedy and Governor Brown, 
Tom Bradley, Lew Wasserman, Chuck 
Manatt, Edie, and all of you who’ve come 
here tonight: 

It’s indeed a pleasure to be introduced 
in such a forceful and effective way by 
Senator Kennedy. He has a lot of friends 
in California. I can certainly vouch for 
that. [Laughter] I haven’t always been 
pleased with that fact, but tonight I’m 
delighted. And I might say that had we 
had this kind of unity all the year, I would 
have had a much more pleasant spring- 
time. [Laughter] 

But as Senator Kennedy pointed out, 
it’s important to the Democratic Party, 
it’s crucial to the future of our Nation 
that issues that are troubling to our people 
and to the people throughout the world 
be clearly aired, that the issues be sharply 
defined, that hopes be raised, that confi- 
dence be restored, that unity be ensured, 
and that the doubts and trepidation and 
embarrassments that have been with us 
under the Republican Party in the past 
and as a prospect for the future be 
eliminated. 


I’m particularly glad to come and meet 
with average families, common, run-of- 
the-mill Americans to get your views here 
at the Beverly Hilton in Hollywood. 
[Laughter] That’s been the source of my 
political strength in California— 
{laughter|—and I think it’s the source of 
American strength in the future to have 
you and others like you throughout the 
country on our side. 

I want to say two or three things to 
you this evening that are important to me 
and, I believe, to our country. Ted Ken- 
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nedy, Jerry Brown, and I share a common 
faith in the future, a common vision of 
what our Nation ought to be and will be, 
a belief in a Democratic Party that has 
an open heart, that’s deeply concerned 
about principle, about compassion, and 
about concern for those who are aged, 
poor, who don’t speak English well, 
who’ve been deprived in the past of an 
adequate opportunity for progress in their 
own lives, who’ve been deprived quite 
often of a chance for equal justice and of 
the proper self-respect that was guaran- 
teed to all Americans by the original 
founders of this country. 


In addition to that, we are committed 
to peace. We’ve had 34 years when our 
Nation has been at peace. Not a single sol- 
dier has been sent into combat, and I pray 
God we’ll have the same success in the 
next 4 years. And we’ve had that peace 
through strength. Our Nation is the 
strongest nation on Earth—amilitarily, po- 
litically, economically, and I believe 
morally and ethically. 


I have no apology to make for keeping 
our Nation’s defense strong. We had a 
steady decrease in commitment to Amer- 
ican defense during the 8 years prior to 
my own administration. Since then we’ve 
steadily increased our commitment to de- 
fense—still only about 5 percent of our 
gross national product. And I believe 
that’s the best way to ensure not only 
peace for our country but for our allies 
and friends around the world. The best 
weapon, as I said at Torrance early to- 
day, is the weapon that’s never fired in 
anger, and the best soldier is one that 
never sheds blood on the field of battle. 
And as long as we know that we are strong 
and our allies know our strength and our 
potential adversaries respect that strength, 
our Nation can maintain its commitment 
to peace. 
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We’ve had notable success the last 34 
years in addressing, I believe courage- 
ously—the Congress, the Governors, and 
also myself—issues that in the past had 
been ignored. I won’t name them all, but 
just one or two. 

Energy is a subject that permeates the 
consciousness now and for a long time the 
lives of every family in this country. For a 
long time it was ignored. And now Amer- 
ica has recognized that for economic prog- 
ress and for an exciting, dynamic life in 
the future, we must reduce our unwar- 
ranted dependence on foreign oil. We've 
been remarkably successful in the brief 
months since the Congress passed legis- 
lation establishing an energy policy for 
our country for the first time in its his- 
tory. 

This year we will import about 6% 
million barrels of oil per day—2 million 
barrels each day less than we did when I 
first became President. At the same time, 
we have a massive commitment to con- 
servation. We already have 10 times as 
many homes using solar power as did 4 
years ago. We’ve multiplied by a factor 
of 2,000 percent the commitment of our 
Nation to research and development in 
solar power. We have more oil wells and 
gas wells being drilled this year than any 
year in this history of our Nation, and 
we’re producing more coal in our coun- 
try this year than any year in the history 
of our Nation. 

And this is just the beginning of a 
wonderful era working toward energy in- 
dependence for our country that will be 
vital to the American people. And on 
top of that foundation, we’re now ready 
to make sure that the tools and factories 
of our Nation are modern and that the 
workers, who are now the highest and 
most productive in the world, stay com- 
petitive with any other nation on Earth. 
These kinds of economic progress oppor- 
tunities will give our Nation the strength 
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to continue through the 1980’s with the 
hope that it lives in our hearts intact. 

Finally, I'd like to say that we have a 
great obligation to our allies and friends. 
One of the most gratifying experiences of 
my Presidency has been the ability to work 
toward a comprehensive peace in the 
Middle East. I recognize that when I con- 
tribute to the peace and the security of 
Israel, I make a direct contribution in a 
magnified form to the peace and the secu- 
rity of the Nation that I have been elected 
to lead. My goal in the next 4 years is to 
continue this progress. And with Sol Lin- 
owitz’ help, President Sadat, Prime Min- 
ister Begin are now arranging for con- 
tinued negotiations. The Foreign Minister 
of Israel and the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs for Egypt were in my office last week 
on the second anniversary of the Camp 
David accords and met for hours with 
Sol Linowitz to lay the foundation for 
more progress. 

After this election year is over on 
November the 4th, then our prospect is 
that President Sadat, Prime Minister Beg- 
in, and myself would have another sum- 
mit meeting to pursue the progress that 
we’ve made so far and bring about a reali- 
zation of the hopes and dreams of the Is- 
raeli people, the Egyptian people, and in 
my judgment, a vast majority of the 
people in the other surrounding nations 
adjacent to Israel, for a comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East with the security 
of Israel intact. This is important to us 
and to all the people on Earth. 

And finally, let me say that I deeply ap- 
preciate the confidence and help that 
you've given me. California is a crucial 
State. The outcome of the election could 
very well depend upon the electoral votes 
from California. This will not be an easy 
campaign, to beat Ronald Reagan in his 
home State. That is a noble goal, which 
I’m sure you share with me. And I do not 
intend to lose this election. 
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I’ll be back here as often as I can. My 
wife will be here, my children will be here, 
my mother will be here, Fritz Mondale 
will be here. [Laughter] I don’t want you 
to get tired of the Carter family, politi- 
cally and blood-kin, but we intend to car- 
ry California, because I know from ex- 
perience, the last 34% years how impor- 
tant the occupant of the Oval Office can 
be. It’s one of the most gratifying and ex- 
citing jobs on Earth. 

The Presidency of the United States is 
held in great reverence and respect by 
people in every nation on Earth. The de- 
cisions that come there are crucial deci- 
sions. There are no easy answers in the 
Oval Office. If the answers are easily de- 
rived, they are found within a person’s 
own life or within a family or a home or a 
county courthouse or a city hall or a State 
legislature or a Governor’s office. 

If, in that process, they cannot be re- 
solved easily, then those questions come to 
the Oval Office. Advisers are valuable. I 
would challenge anybody to compare the 
Cabinet quality that I have now with any 
Cabinet that’s served this Nation down 
through history. But I’ve also found that 
when the issue is of the utmost importance 
to the American people and perhaps the 
world and it’s most difficult to resolve that 
that’s when advisers are highly likely to 
be evenly divided in the counsel they give 
to the President. At that time it’s a lonely 
job. And a sensitivity to the hopes and 
ideals of the American people, a knowl- 
edge of the facts, an awareness of the 
interrelationship of our country to all the 
other countries on Earth, a knowledge of 
the personal characteristics of leaders of 
those foreign countries, an intimate, de- 
tailed study of the bureaucratic structure 
of our Federal Government and its inter- 
relationship with local and State govern- 
ments—all those factors come into a 
decision in the lonely confines of the Oval 
Office. 
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I’ve had, with your help, 32 years of 
experience. I’ve been a good student. I 
don’t claim we’ve never made mistakes, 
but we’ve made steady progress. We’ve 
carved out for this country a great vision 
of the future, and we’ve kept our Nation 
at peace. I’ve dealt with many crises dur- 
ing the last 3% years, and I’m thankful 
that most of those crises—that you never 
knew about them. Had I handled a crisis 
improperly or had I made an incorrect 
judgment, that crisis would be a vivid 
issue in your mind and perhaps would 
have endangered the safety and the peace 
of the entire world. 

I don’t claim to be infallible, but I have 
a reassuring belief that the intimacy with 
which you give me your support and your 
counsel and your advice and your criti- 
cisms makes you a partner with me in 
shaping the future of our country and 
ensuring that the United States of Amer- 
ica, the greatest nation on Earth, will be 
at peace and even greater in its influence 
in the years ahead. That’s my prayer. 
With your help, we'll make that prayer 
come true. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:45 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Beverly Hilton Hotel. 
Following the reception, the President went 


to the Century Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles, 
where he remained overnight. 


Los Angeles, California 


Remarks in an Interview With 
Reporters From Newscenter 4, KNBC-TV. 
September 23, 1980 


IRAQI-IRANIAN SITUATION 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


Q. Mr. President, the war between 
Iran and Iraq seems to be escalating by 
the hour. Can you tell us at this point 
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what you think the impact will be on the 
hostages in Iran and on the shipment of 
oil through the Straits of Hormuz? 

Tue PresivenT. Early this morning 
I’ve talked to Dr. Brzezinski, the national 
security adviser, and to Secretary Brown 
and also communicated with Ed Muskie, 
who is now at the United Nations. Our 
own position is one of strict neutrality. 
And we're doing all we can, through the 
U.N. and through other means, to bring 
a peaceful conclusion to this combat that 
seems to be waged so far—most of the 
action seems to be by air or naval forces 
and with a minimum involvement at this 
point, so far as we know, of ground forces. 

I don’t see any way at this time that 
this altercation between Iran and Iraq will 
affect the safety or the lives of the hostages 
nor the date of their release. But it’s too 
early to assess that with any sort of final 
conclusion. 

Q. Well, would you still be able to say 
that if it appeared that the Government of 
Iran had become unstable as a result of 
the conflict, if it were likely to fall? 

THE PresIwENnT. Well, there’s no indi- 
cation of that at all so far. Iran has come 
through a very long and tedious and ex- 
tended period of forming a government. 
They’ve elected the members of their 
parliament. They now have for the first 
time a Prime Minister and a speaker of 
the parliament plus a President. They’re 
putting together the final identity of the 
Cabinet. And of course, Khomeini still en- 
joys a great influence on the entire proc- 
ess. So, I believe that the likelihood of a 
destabilization of the Iran Government is 
not very great. 


CHARGES OF GOVERNMENT RACISM 


Q. Mr. President, news reports this 
morning quote the Iraqi Government as 
saying that its objective is to break what 
it calls “the racist government of the Aya- 
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tollah Khomeini.” Do you accept that 
characterization? 

Tue Present. No. I think obviously 
the difference in religious beliefs would 
incur that sort of statement on both sides, 
but no, I wouldn’t ascribe any sort of 
racism to either government. They have 
their fervent beliefs, well known to their 
own people, and I think both governments 
are acceptable to their people. 


INTERRUPTION OF OIL SHIPMENTS 


Q. Mr. President, with regard to this 
country’s position of strict neutrality with 
regard to that conflict and with regard to 
the fact that the Straits of Hormuz are ex- 
tremely strategic in terms of oil shipments 
for this country, you and your administra- 
tion have said in the past on several occa- 
sions that we are committed in terms of 
strategic commitment to that area of the 
world. 

THE PRESENT. Yes. 


Q. Do I assume that that has not 
changed? 

Tue Present. Well, Iraq has been 
exporting lately, I think, about 3 million 
barrels of oil per day. Iran’s export has 
been down to about 500,000 or half a 
million barrels per day. Obviously with 
the Straits of Hormuz and also the other 
areas that are closed—Shatt al Arab— 
closed or at least restrained, this will have 
an adverse affect on oil supplies in the 
world market. Although no interruption 
of oil supplies is good for us, this is a bet- 
ter time, if we had to choose one, because 
there is a large supply of oil on world 
markets (relative to demand)* at this 
particular moment, and also we (in the 
U.S.)* have perhaps the highest reserve 
supplies of oil on hand that I can 
remember. 


So, a temporary interruption of oil 


*White House clarification. 
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shipments from Iraq and Iran will not be 
very serious, but the prospect of an ex- 
tended interruption would be very serious 
to us. However, the only solution to this 
for us is certainly not any sort of engage- 
ment between Iran and Iraq by our own 
forces, but simply an effort to bring a 
peaceful solution to this problem. 

Q. But in terms of defending the 
Straits of Hormuz to ensure oil supplies 
continuing, has that commitment on the 
part of this country changed, and for ex- 
ample, do you take seriously Iran’s threat 
to blockade the Straits? 

THE PresipENT. We have never taken 
a position that Iran or Iraq should be a 
threat to which we would respond with 
our force or might. The principle that 
I’ve described is if the Soviet Union 
should move into that area, it would be a 
threat to our vital needs in this country. 
That’s the principle that I described in 
my State of the Union speech, but not in- 
volving Iran and Iraq’s control over their 
own waterways. 

Q. Mr. President, you said that a tem- 
porary cutoff of oil supplies would not be 
too serious, because of the supply situa- 
tion now. Suppose it persists. Would that 
lead to undermining the whole energy 
conservation program and the energy 
management program that you’ ve tried to 
develop and require you to ask the Amer- 
ican people to make new sacrifices, lead 
to new lines at the gas stations, that sort 
of thing? 

Tue Preswent. This threat to the oil 
supplies from Iran and Iraq is a vivid 
demonstration of the need for the exact 
energy policy that my administration has 
put through the Congress and now has 
implemented. Every day this year we are 
importing 14% to 2 million barrels of oil 
from overseas less than we did just a year 
ago. This is a notable achievement by the 
American people, based upon the new 
energy policy that we’ve put forward. If 
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this interruption of supply should con- 
tinue, then I would have to call on the 
American people to restrict their con- 
sumption of oil even more severely on a 
voluntary basis, which I think would be 
adequate, with a patriotic tone to it. 

But there is no doubt in my mind that 
we must continue to move forward in 
strict conservation measures in this coun- 
try and also in the production of more 
American energy of all kinds. That’s 
exactly what we have done since the first 
day I came into office, and the Congress 
has responded very well. 


This interruption in the Persian Gulf 
region could become important not only 
to our own country in the future but to ail 
the major consuming nations. And at 
Tokyo and also at Venice, at the eco- 
nomic summit conference, with six other 
major developed nations, we jointly com- 
mitted ourselves to strict conservation 
measures, which have been implemented, 
and we also agreed that if there is a severe 
interruption of international oil supplies 
that we would consult very quickly and 
share the shortage among ourselves in an 
equitable way. That mechanism has been 
put into place. It’s ready to be used, if it 
must be used. I hope it will not be 
necessary. 


U.S. NONINTERVENTION POLICY 


Q. Before we get away from Iran com- 
pletely, back again to the question of the 
hostages. If there appears to be instability 
of the Government in Iran, if it appears to 
be threatened by the Iraqis or by anybody 
else, is there any possibility that this coun- 
try would consider any sort of military 
action to go and get the hostages out of 
there, lest their lives appear to be threat- 
ened as well? 

Tue Preswwent. The worst thing I 
could do as President would be to escalate 
this disruption or altercation between Iran 
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and Iraq to an even greater international 
crisis because of ill-considered decisions by 
myself. What we want to do is to calm 
the situation and not aggravate it. And 
so any comment by me about the use of 
American forces would be completely in- 
appropriate. 

Our forces have been built up in the 
Indian Ocean and in the Persian Gulf 
region to protect our interests and to let 
the people there know that the fate of the 
hostages is very important to us, and stabil- 
ity and peace in the region are very im- 
portant to us. But I have no inclination 
to act precipitiously or to take any action 
that might aggravate an already danger- 
ous situation. 

We'll be calm, steady, open in our dip- 
lomatic posture, and working as best we 
can with other nations and with Iran and 
Iraq to resolve this entire problem peace- 
fully. The basic decision, of course, is 
within the government structure of Iran 
and Iraq. We’ll offer our good services to 
enhance peace, and if it’s accepted, we’ll 
be gratified. But we’re not going to inter- 
fere. 

OIL PRICES 


Q. Will you comment, Mr. President, 
on Senator Percy’s comment yesterday 
that if the conflict continues he believes 
that gasoline prices in this country would 
raise to $4 to $5 a gallon, that home heat- 
ing bills this winter would be as much as 
a thousand dollars a month? 

Tue Preswent. I think that’s an exag- 
geration. 


ForeIGN Poticy as A CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


PRESIDENT’S RECORD 


Q. Mr. President, the current headlines 
which report war, however limited it may 
be at the moment, are disconcerting to 
people. In the past day, when you cam- 
paigned here in the Los Angeles area, you 
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said several times that the issue of the 
election this year is nothing less than the 
question of war and peace. Are you sug- 
gesting that only by voting for you can the 
American people assure that there will be 
peace? 

Tue Present. No, I’m sure that any- 
body who’s in the White House as Presi- 
dent would want to maintain peace. 

It is true, however, that in the last 314 
years we’ve kept our Nation at peace. 
This has not been the record of very many 
Presidents in this century. And I’m com- 
mitted to keeping our military forces 
strong, our political and diplomatic re- 
lationships with other nations intact, our 
alliances commonly committed to the 
preservation of peace, and to using the 
strength of our country with reticence and 
with calmness, so that we don’t aggravate 
potential crises into a warlike environ- 
ment which might lead to combat. This is 
very important. 

And I believe that the American peo- 
ple must realize that the identity of the 
President and the strength of our Nation, 
our relationship with our allies, our re- 
lationship with potential enemies, and the 
rhetoric that’s put forward by a President 
all are factors in the maintenance of 
peace. I’m committed to this, a continua- 
tion of what I’ve done the first 32 years. 
And my prayer is that when I go out of 
office at the end of two terms, I hope that 
our Nation will have been at peace 
throughout that period. 


RONALD REAGAN 


Q. You’ve gone so far as to say that 
the real issue in this election may be the 
difference between war and peace. How 
far are you willing to go with respect to 
your opponent, your principal opponent, 
Ronald Reagan, in saying that his elec- 
tion might be a threat to peace? 


Tue Present. Well, I think it would 
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be better for the news media and for the 
American public to analyze some of the 
statements that Governor Reagan has 
made in the past calling for a blockade of 
Cuba, calling for the use of American 
military forces in Lebanon, calling for the 
American military forces to be used even 
off the western coast of South America. I 
think in 8 or 10 different instances in re- 
cent years he has called for the use of 
American military force to address prob- 
lems that arise diplomatically between 
nations. 

I don’t know what he would do if he 
were in the Oval Office, but if you judge 
by his past highly rhetorical calls for the 
use of American military forces in these 
altercations, it is disturbing. I'll let him 
answer that question. But I know that 
I’m committed to the use of American 
strength for the maintenance of peace and 
not to inject American military forces into 
a situation when it’s not necessary in order 
to protect American interests. 


U.S. MILITARY STRENGTH 


Q. He says what he has in mind is the 
adoption of a policy of strength in order 
to maintain peace. 

THE Preswent. But there’s a differ- 
ence between keeping a nation strong 
militarily and using those strong military 
forces in combat, and that’s a distinction 
that a President alone must exercise. 


My record as President has been to keep 
our Nation strong. After 7 years of down- 
ward commitments to American military 
capability, in 7 out of 8 of those years that 
the Republicans were in office before me, 
we had a decrease in American budget 
commitment to our military strength. 
We’ve been going upward every year since 
I’ve been in office, and we’ll continue to 
do that to keep our Nation strong. 

That strength must be used, however, 
with great reticence and great care and 
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great calmness and great deliberation, not 
to create combat by getting our military 
involved in the use of weapons, but to let 
people know we are a peaceful nation, but 
if we are attacked or if our interests are 
threatened, we can use that military force 
in a crisis. The best thing a President can 
do is to avoid that crisis and to avoid the 
use of military forces, keeping them there. 
As I said yesterday in Torrance in a town- 
hall meeting, the best weapons are the 
ones that are never used in combat, and 
the best soldier is one that never sheds his 
blood on the field of battle. But to have 
strong military forces ready to use if 
necessary is the best deterrent to anyone 
who wants to challenge us and precipi- 
tate war. 
RONALD REAGAN 


Q. You're not saying that Governor 
Reagan has ever advocated combat, 
though? 

THe Present. I'll let you examine 
what he has called for. I’ve outlined it in 
general terms. But the record’s there. To 
call for the use of military forces in a very 
dangerous situation has been a repeated 
habit of his as a Governor and as a can- 
didate for President. What he would do 
in the Oval Office I hope will never be 
observed by the American people. 


CAMPAIGN STRATEGY IN CALIFORNIA 


Q. One brief question, also, on some- 
thing else. You said yesterday that win- 
ning California is a “doable” cause as far 
as you're concerned between now and the 
end of the campaign 6 weeks from now. 
Specifically, how do you plan to defeat 
Governor Reagan in his home State, 
where, of course, he has never lost? 
Specifically. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, times change, 
and my belief is that I can carry Califor- 
nia on November the 4th. We have now in 
place an extensive campaign organization, 
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which I have never had in California be- 
fore, but which we have had in place in 
other States in 1976 and in the primaries 
in 1980. Also, there are many people in 
California who know Governor Reagan’s 
record concerning the aspects of life that 
are important to a family or to a person. 

I believe the combination of our com- 
parative commitment on issues that are 
crucial to the California people plus an 
all-out effort by me to win the State on 
November the 4th, with Fritz Mondale as 
my running-mate, will prove that our 
prediction of victory is true. I don’t intend 
to lose California. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NucLeaR WEAPONS 


TITAN MISSILE SILO EXPLOSION 


Q. There’s great concern about the inci- 
dent that occurred last week in Arkansas. 
Can you tell us if, in fact, a nuclear war- 
head was ejected from the Titan silo; if so, 
how badly it was damaged and what has 
happened to it since? 

THE Preswent. We have a policy of 
not confirming or denying the location of 
nuclear warheads, but let me say this. 
There was never any danger from radio- 
activity. There was never any radioactivity 
present in the area. And I can say this 
morning that there are no components of 
a nuclear warhead at the site at this time. 


NUCLEAR ACCIDENTS 


Q. What can you say to allay the con- 
cern of people who are worried because 
one of the most destructive weapons in the 
world has itself been destroyed by a chain 
of events which seems to have begun so 
simply as by a workman dropping a 
wrench? 

Tue Presivent. The design of nuclear 
warheads is such that there is no way for 
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it to be exploded accidentally. There has 
to be a series of events, carefully con- 
trolled, in order for a nuclear warhead to 
be put into an explosive state. An outside 
explosion or the dropping of a nuclear 
device from an airplane and so forth could 
not possibly precipitate an explosion. So, 
although it is a matter of concern to peo- 
ple, because of the design of these devices 
there is no danger under the circum- 
stances that I’ve just described. 


Q. Mr. President, the Titan case is not 
the only one. In the past year or so 
there’ve been several instances of SAC 
bombers being put on alert because of 
malfunctions of the warning system, some- 
times, we are told, a 50-cent part. What 
does this say about the vulnerability and 
the integrity of our whole defense system, 
if it can be subjected to accidents of this 
sort? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, you can’t pro- 
hibit by even the most careful design some 
sort of malfunctions that exist inside a 
computer or in an airplane or in a fueling 
device. The fact is that in our own society, 
a democratic society with freedom of the 
press and a maximum desire on my part 
and those who work with me to let the 
American people know what happened 
when an incident does occur, the Ameri- 
can people know about it and the world 
knows about it. 

We have never had a situation in this 
country, either before or since I’ve been 
in the White House, where in my opinion 
any sort of danger existed (of a nuclear 
explosion or a nuclear exchange caused 
by a malfunction) .* We have fail-safe de- 
vices that have always functioned. We 
have personnel highly trained to prevent 
any sort of incident that might lead to a 
nuclear explosion. And the design of the 
weapon system, the design of the control 


*White House clarification. 
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system, and the training of the personnel 
are such that we have never approached 
the point where any sort of danger existed. 


TITAN I 


Q. Specifically about the Titan II, is 
it time for it to be phased out, or is it 
your opinion that it is still necessary 
for our national security to have those 
missiles? 

Tue Preswent. Well, as I mentioned 
earlier about weapons systems, the best 
weapon is one that’s never used. 

The Titan is a very large missile. It’s a 
missile that we’ve had deployed more 
than 10 or 15 years. It’s a missile that has 
a liquid propellant system instead of a 
solid propellant system, which the most 
modern American missiles have, and that’s 
proven to be very safe. I might also say 
that the safety devices assigned to the 
Titan, both with its own internal system 
for explosions if it should be used in com- 
bat and also to propel it, are safer than 
they were when the Titan was first de- 
ployed a number of years ago. 

We don’t have any present plans to 
phase out the Titan until the MX missile 
comes on production line—comes off the 
production line. The liquid propellant it- 
self is not necessarily an obsolescent sys- 
tem. The most modern Soviet missiles, the 
SS-—18 for instance, has a liquid propellant 
system. We opted 10 or 15 years ago to 
go toward a solid propellant system. 

But the Titan is still a formidable mis- 
sile. It has its great deterrent value, which 
is the reason for having the entire nuclear 
weapons system—to deter a war and to 
make sure that if the Soviets are tempted 
to make any attack on us with nuclear 
missiles that they realize that this would 
be suicidal in nature. So, as part of an 
overall deterrent system on a balanced 
basis with the Soviet Union to prevent nu- 
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clear war, the Titan has a role to play, 
and for the next foreseeable number of 
years, they will continue to be deployed. 


INFLATION 


Q. Mr President, on another subject, 
the Government reports this morning that 
the cost of living went up again, the price 
index went up seven-tenths of 1 percent 
during the month of August. The predic- 
tion is that it will go up somewhat more 
than that during this month of Septem- 
ber. Does that mean that your effort to 
control inflation and to manage the econ- 
omy is again in jeopardy? 

Tue PresiwENT. Inflation is an ever- 
present threat, not only to us but to all 
the nations on Earth. We have gone 
through 1979 with a 120-percent increase 
in the price of oil for the world, including 
of course our own country. This has been 
highly inflationary in nature. 

As you remember, back in the first part 
of March we were faced with an infla- 
tion rate of 18 or 20 percent and interest 
rates of 18 to 20 percent. Since then that 
circumstance has improved. In July the 
inflation rate was zero, the first time in 
13 years. This past month the inflation 
rate was up around 8 percent. My hope 
is that the American people will be per- 
sistent and will join me and the Congress 
in taking steps to control the rate of 
inflation. 

One of the things that the American 
people can do is not to insist on a highly 
inflationary tax reduction program as has 
been advocated by the Reagan-Kemp- 
Roth procedure, very similar to Proposi- 
tion Nine, by the way, which was rejected 
by the California voters in a recent refer- 
endum. If we have this highly inflationary 
giveaway program for rich people, it 
would mean that the average working 
family, under Reagan-Kemp-Roth would 
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be severely impacted next year by in- 
creased inflationary pressure. 

So, as we go through this time of re- 
vitalization of our American economy 
with an emphasis on new jobs, new tech- 
nology, new confidence about the future, 
new investments, modernization of our 
plants, we’ve got to do it in such a way 
that we control inflation. The entire eco- 
nomic package that I have proposed to be 
implemented next year is anti-inflationary 
in its consequence. In other words, it will 
tend to reduce inflation rather than in- 
crease inflation. The Reagan-Kemp-Roth 
proposal would be highly inflationary in 
nature and would have a minimal im- 
pact, practically no impact, on the re- 
vitalization of American industry and the 
creation of new jobs and technology for 
the future. That’s the difference between 
us. And I think that we’ve got to keep in 
mind the fact that inflation is a constant 
threat to us and to other nations on Earth. 


ScHOOL INTEGRATION AND BuSING 


Q. Mr. Carter, as you know, we have 
a controversy going on in Los Angeles 
with respect to busing for school integra- 
tion. You said recently in Texas you didn’t 
think that busing for school integration 
was a very good idea. 

Tue Presiwent. That’s right. 


Q. But under your administration the 
Justice Department has defended judicial 
authority to order busing in a number of 
cities around the country. Does your pub- 
lic statement suggest that you are with- 
drawing from the position of leadership in 
that area and that the Justice Depart- 
ment policy consequently will change? 

Tue Presiwent. No. I noticed a com- 
ment made by Congressman Jim Corman 
this morning very similar to mine. I’m 
against busing, and Jim Corman is against 
busing, and others are, too. I have never 
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known a massive busing system that was 
mandated in this country to work with 
effectiveness. Both the minority parents 
and students and those in the majority 
races in a particular community soon find 
out that the mandatory massive busing 
programs just do not work. 

What is necessary under the American 
law and the Constitution is that if the 
school boards and the parents and the 
teachers cannot come up with a way to 
treat the minority students fairly and 
equitably and give them equal quality of 
education, then the courts move in as a 
last resort and mandate that students be 
bused to one another’s schools. That’s a 
last resort that ought to be avoided. And 
in my judgment, the best thing that par- 
ents and teachers and others can do to 
avoid the injection of the Federal courts 
into the situation is to guarantee equality 
of opportunity in the school systems as 
they exist. 

But I’m against massive busing, do not 
think it works, and have to acknowledge 
the fact that as President I’m sworn to 
uphold the law once it’s implemented by 
the courts. That summarizes it. And my 
hope is that in Los Angeles and other 
places this massive busing can be avoided. 

Q. In those places where the courts 
have ordered busing, will the Justice De- 
partment continue to support it as it has 
in the past? 

Tue PresivenT. Yes. The Justice De- 
partment must enforce the American law 
and uphold the American Constitution. 
The optimum way to run the American 
schools—what I’m for and what ‘almost 
every Member of the Congress that I 
know is for—is for the local people to re- 
solve the issue outside the Federal courts 
and not require the Federal courts to 
move in to guarantee equality of oppor- 
tunity. This is the important issue to be 
drawn. 
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I might also add that a United States 
Congressman like Jim Corman or myself 
as President has no authority and no di- 
rect responsibility over what is done by 
the local school officials or the Federal 
courts. That’s outside of our authority, 
but it becomes a burning issue in many 
communities when busing does become 
controversial. And my hope still is that 
this massive kind of court-ordered busing 
can be avoided throughout the country. 

Q. Mr. President, thank you very 
much. 

THE PReEsIDENT. It’s been a pleasure. 
NOTE: The interview with Sau! Halpert, War- 
ren Olney, and Tricia Toyota began at 7:05 


a.m. in the President’s suite at the Century 
Plaza Hotel. 


San Jose, California 
Remarks at City Hall. September 23, 1980 


Thank you very much, Mayor Janet 
Hayes, Congressman Norm Mineta, Con- 
gressman Don Edwards, and distinguished 
members of the county and city govern- 
ments who’ve come here to make me feel 
at home and to welcome me: 


This morning it’s extremely important 
for me as President to acknowledge what 
is being accomplished here in the Santa 
Clara Valley in preparing our Nation for 
the future, which could be very trouble- 
some for us unless we learn from the ex- 
perience that you have given the Nation. 
This valley is indeed a fine example for 
us all. Your technology and the innova- 
tion that you’ve expressed is the cutting 
edge of our economic progress. 

It’s absolutely crucial in these troubled 
times, when overseas oil supplies are un- 
certain and their price is rapidly escalat- 
ing, for us to be energy-secure here in the 
United States. There are two ways, and 
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only two ways, that we can do this: One 
is to conserve energy—to save energy, to 
cut out waste—and the other way is to 
produce more energy of all kinds here in 
the United States. 

Industrial change is inevitable; it’s 
good. There is no way to avoid it, and 
Americans have never been afraid of 
change. We are an innovative, pioneer- 
spirit people, and you have made this clear 
here in San Jose and throughout this 
valley. We must have economic health, 
with new jobs, new opportunities for 
American workers to remain the most 
productive on Earth. And of course, our 
national security itself is at stake. These 
are also the keys to the future of this city 
and this region of our great country. Now 
that we have an energy policy in place, 
after long and laborious effort by the Con- 
gress, we have a chance to literally re- 
vitalize the entire American industrial 
complex. 

You have indeed made this valley hum 
with activity. You’ve made great progress, 
and you’ve set an example which I’m sure 
the rest of the Nation will be eager to 
emulate. As you know, the same state of 
art of the computer systems which for- 
merly would have filled a file cabinet or 
even a room can now be used as a pocket 
calculator and can also be inserted on an 
automobile, in a traffic light, in.a home, 
to make sure that efficiency of operation 
of our entire energy-consuming society is 
increased substantially. We have an op- 
portunity now also to reduce pollution 
and to make sure that the quality of our 
lives is constantly enhanced. Technology 
is indeed the key, and your technology in 
this valley has been an inspiration to us all. 

Our goals have been spelled out very 
clearly in the Global 2000 report, which 
indicates to us the challenges to the world 
society unless we address these issues di- 
rectly and take action to prevent the 
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catastrophes which could occur from a 
burgeoning population throughout the 
Earth, constant depletion of our reserve 
supplies of oil, coal, and other fossil fuels, 
and a failure to move forward on tech- 
nology that gives us renewable supplies of 
energy derived directly or indirectly from 
the Sun. 

We have made great progress in a brief 
period of time. In just 3% years, since 
I’ve been in office, with the good help of 
the Congress, we have spelled out for our- 
selves now in law an opportunity to re- 
duce our dependence on overseas oil. 
Today and every day this year, we will 
import 2 million barrels of oil less than we 
did just a year ago. This is good progress. 
It’s because we’ve had a 20-fold increase 
in the allotment of Federal funds for solar 
power research and development. And 
because we now have, compared to just 4 
years ago, 10 times as many American 
homes using solar power. 

I just visited a very exciting exhibit, 
which will be open to all of you, that 
shows some of the new ideas that can be 
put into practical application in your own 
homes, your own automobiles, and your 
own communities. This kind of innova- 
tion gives a bright hope for Americans 
and indeed the rest of the world in the 
years to come. 


The Sun, with which we’re so gen- 
erously blessed today, will indeed open up 
an opportunity for excitement and a bet- 
ter quality of life for Americans in the 
future. And our goal is that 20 percent of 
all the energy we use in this country by 
the end of this century will come directly 
from the Sun. We’ve been blessed, as you 
know, not only with a good climate but 
with very rich oil, and growing crops can 
take the Sun and indirectly convert it into 
energy that we can use, of all kinds. Solar 
cells, photovoltaic cells, the focusing of 
the Sun’s rays to heat liquid—these kinds 
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of technologies are already known to us. 
And as the years go by and the price of oil 
continues to go up, which it will, these 
will be increasingly economically competi- 
tive with the alternative sources of oil. 

I might say a couple of other things, 
and that is that the wind, the water, grow- 
ing crops, indirect beneficiaries of the 
Sun’s rays, have not yet been adequately 
tapped by the American public. Farmers 
can move forward with decreased tillage, 
a minimum amount of cultivation for 
their crops, and therefore to save fuels 
that had been used for unnecessary culti- 
vation with tractors. Crops can be cured 
with direct rays of the Sun instead of 
using oil, natural gas, and other heat 
sources. 

This next year, we'll spend about a bil- 
lion dollars on solar energy, whereas 5 
years ago we were only spending about 
one-twentieth that amount. This year 
we’re also increasing the search for Amer- 
ican energy supplies of a conventional 
nature. We’ll have more oil wells and nat- 
ural gas wells drilled this year, 1980, than 
any other year in the history of our coun- 
try. And you may be surprised to know 
that this year we’ll produce more Amer- 
ican coal than in any other year in the 
history of our Nation. 

We’re exporting large amounts of coal 
now and can export more in the future 
to nations overseas when we improve the 
quality of loading facilities in our ports 
and our rail and transportation systems on 
the highways to take that coal to be 
shipped overseas. In the future, as a major 
energy source for other nations, I would 
like to see OPEC oil replaced with Amer- 
ican coal. And obviously in every element 
of life, in our own families and families 
around the seas, American technology and 
the use of American inventions can pro- 
vide millions of new jobs for American 
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workers and at the same time improve the 
lives of people all over the Earth. 

We're using agricultural products, as 
you know, already for gasohol, methanol, 
and ethanol directly and to make other 
fuels. This opportunity is burgeoning so 
rapidly it’s almost indescribable. A couple 
of years ago we had practically zero pro- 
duction of gasohol from the ethanol/ 
methanol process. This year we'll produce 
about 135 million gallons. In 1981 that 
will leap to 500 million gallons. And I 
have no doubt that that upward trend in 
producing fuel for automobiles and other 
vehicles directly from growing crops will 
be one of the most exciting opportunities 
for us in the future. 

Basic research goes far beyond energy 
itself. Your valley and our Nation have 
benefited from a major commitment to 
research and development, both in private 
technology and also through the defense 
commitments of our country. I’m very 
deeply committed to keeping our Nation 
strong militarily. And our commitment 
this year for research and development 
through the Department of Defense helps 
you directly, creates new jobs, and gives 
us the foresight to expand from defense 
to domestic technologies, at the same time 
keeping our country strong. 

I’m grateful that, as President, we’ve 
kept our Nation at peace. I have not been 
required to send a single American soldier 
into combat. And I pray God that when I 
go out of office at the end of 5 more years 
that we will still have a nation at peace. 

I might add one other point, and that 
is that the peace of our own country, of 
our allies, and indeed of the entire world 
depends upon our Nation being militarily 
strong. We must know of our strength. 
Our allies must know of American 
strength. And political adversaries and 
potential military adversaries must know 
that any threat to attack the United States 
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of America would be suicidal on their 
part. As I’ve said many times, the best 
weapons are those that are never fired in 
combat, and the best soldiers are those 
that never shed their blood on the field of 
battle. And to keep our Nation strong and 
at peace is the major responsibility that I 
have as President of the United States. 

In closing, let me point out to you that 
what has happened in this wonderful 
community is not only good for yourselves 
but is an indication of what can happen 
throughout our Nation, with the new 
technological advances now being opened 
to us, with my determination to revitalize 
the economic system of our country based 
on an adequate energy policy. 


When I was running for President in 
1976 and came to California, the unem- 
ployment rate here throughout your State 
was almost 10 percent—9.8 percent. That 
is 58 percent higher unemployment rate 
than it is now. It’s now not much more 
than 6 percent—still too high—but in the 


process we have been able to create in 
California alone 1,461,000 new jobs. This 
shows what can be done with American 
ingenuity, a competitive American free 
enterprise system, getting the govern- 
ment’s nose out of the affairs of private 
citizens and private business through de- 
regulation, and the search for the future 
that can be opened up to all of us with 
confidence and with unity and with deep 
commitment. 

With your help, I’m determined to see 
our whole Nation benefit as your com- 
munity has benefited and to make the 
greatest nation on Earth, which we love 
very dearly, even greater in the future. 

Thank you very much. God bless you all. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. out- 
side City Hall. Prior to his remarks, he attended 
an energy/technology briefing in a conference 


room and then viewed energy/technology ex- 
hibits in the courtyard of City Hall. 
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San Jose, California 


Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
September 23, 1980 


Tue Presivent. I just wanted to say very 
briefly that I have stayed in touch this 
morning with Dr. Brzezinski, with Harold 
Brown, the Secretary of Defense, and have 
recently communicated with Secretary of 
State Muskie, who is at the United Na- 
tions in New York. We all are doing every- 
thing possible, through international 
means and also through individual coun- 
tries’ contacts, to help terminate the con- 
flict that presently exists between Iran and 
Iraq. 

Apparently air strikes against one an- 
other have increased today, with some re- 
ports that I’ve had that the oil refineries 
both in Iraq and Iran have suffered some 
damage. Also Baghdad has been attacked 
through aerial means. So far most of the 
conflict has been through air and naval 
forces, but there has been some movement 
apparently of ground forces from Iraq 
into the Iranian territory. We are con- 
cerned that this might escalate further be- 
tween the two countries. 

We urge all nations, the Soviet Union 
and all nations, to refrain from any inter- 
ference or involvement in this conflict. We 
will certainly observe that mandate 
meticulously. 

We are concerned also that the supply 
of oil to the Western World and to the 
rest of the world might be interrupted or 
reduced. In recent months Iraq has been 
producing and shipping out about 3 mil- 
lion barrels of oil per day, Iran only about 
a half-million barrels of oil per day. But 
some nations, not ourselves, are heavily 
dependent on these shipments of oil. We 
hope that the countries involved will 
honor the international nature of the pass- 
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age for ships through the Straits of 
Hormuz, and we will, of course, restrain 
ourselves and do everything that we can 
do to minimize any further danger of fur- 
ther escalation of the conflict. 

Q. What will happen if they close the 
Straits of Hormuz? 

Q. Any effect on the hostages, Mr. 
Carter? 

Tue Present. I don’t know. 

Q. What will the United States do? 


Q. What will be the effect on the hos- 
tages of any. 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, we hope and we 
expect that the conflict between Iran and 
Iraq will not have any effect on the safety 
or lives of the hostages. We will be con- 
sulting with other nations about the inter- 
national straits. As I say, we buy very 
little oil directly from either Iraq and 
none from Iran. But countries like Brazil, 
Japan, Italy, France are heavily depend- 
ent on shipments of oil from Iraq. We'll 
be consulting with others. We do have 
military forces in the area, but we don’t 
anticipate at all the use of American mili- 
tary forces. 


Q. Have you had any contact with 
Iran, sir? 

Q. Mr. President, have any American 
military forces been moved at all, any 
carrier dispositions? 

Tue Present. No. 


Q. Do you have any contact with Iran 
on this, directly or indirectly? 


THE PresweEnt. I think I’d better re- 
strain my answers to those I’ve already 
given. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 11:10 a.m. at 
the San Jose Municipal Airport, prior to the 
President’s departure for Oregon. 


As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 
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Portland, Oregon 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Reception. 


September 23, 1980 


First of all, let me say how delighted I 
am to be with all of you and to thank 
John Schwabe and Jean and all their 
family for making this event possible. 

Also it’s very exciting for me to come to 
Portland and be with famous people like 
Neil Goldschmidt. [Laughter] Sometimes 
you get an exalted opinion of yourself. I 
was going down the line a while ago shak- 
ing hands with some high school students, 
and I heard one jump up and down and 
say, “Oh, isn’t it wonderful to be near 
such an exciting and _ internationally 
famous celebrity?” And the other little girl 
said, “You mean Phil Donahue is back 
in town?” [Laughter] Well, a lot of things 
happen to a President to take him down 
a notch, but one of the things that has 
taken me up several notches is being able 
to go on this trip. 

The main emphasis of my journey to 
four different States has been the energy 
crisis and what it means for our Nation 
and how well Americans have done al- 
ready, in a very brief period of time, to 
make our lives more pleasant, to add an 
exciting dimension for the 1980's, to 
acknowledge that we have a foundation 
now on which we can build a revitalized 
financial and industrial system, and to 
take advantage of the free enterprise sys- 
tem of our country, our advances in re- 
search and technology, and the entre- 
preneurial spirit or the pioneer spirit 
that’s made America great. 


I just want to make a couple of points, 
and then I would like to shake hands 
with each one of you individually, thank 
you, and have a photograph made if you’ll 
honor me with that occasion. 
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First, a word about the Presidency. I’ve 
been President now for more than 3! 
years. And before I went to the Oval 
Office, which occurred after I was elected 
President, for the first time, I was already 
filled with a reverence for the job itself, 
an acknowledged awareness of the impor- 
tance of the position of President and how 
much the future of this Nation and the 
well-being of our people and the peace of 
the world depended on it. 

It’s an exciting and challenging job, the 
highest elective office, certainly in the free 
world, and one that puts a heavy responsi- 
bility on anyone who serves there. The job 
is not only exciting but very sobering. The 
questions that come to me at the Oval 
Office are difficult ones. They are, I guess, 
the most difficult that arrive at the desk 
of anyone in this country. If a question 
can be answered more easily, it’s answered 
by you personally or within your home or 
at a city hall or a county courthouse or by 
a State legislature or by a Governor. If 
they can’t be answered anywhere in those 
places, then they come to me. 

And the choices that I have to make 
affect the future of this Nation. I consult 
with the Congress, consult with my excel- 
lent Cabinet, and make the best judg- 
ments I can. I’ve also found that the more 
important a question, more vital to our 
Nation’s future the question might be, the 
more likely my advisers are to be split 
50-50. So, eventually the loneliness comes 
back in an overwhelming degree, and I 
have to make the ultimate decision. 

I have to deal with crises with which 
I’m aware and potential crises for all of 
you. If I handle a question well, then per- 
haps you don’t ever know about it. If 
I don’t handle a question well and the 
crisis becomes real for our Nation or for 
the world, then the consequences could 
be catastrophic. So, I have a sober and 
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excited awareness of what the Presidency 
means to this country. 

One of my major responsibilities is 
looking to the future, to have a vision of 
what our Nation can be. And my own 
vision of the future of America is indeed 
optimistic. We’ve never failed to answer 
a difficult question or to resolve a difficult 
problem or to overcome an obstacle if the 
Americans could see clearly what it was 
and if our Nation was united. My judg- 
ment is that we’ve been making now that 
kind of progress. 

We have hammered out for ourselves 
the best solution, perhaps of any nation, 
to the very difficult and trying challenges 
of extraordinary increases in the price of 
oil. We’ve already made major achieve- 
ments in reducing our dependence on for- 
eign oil. This day and every day this year, 
we are buying about 2 million barrels of 
oil less overseas than we were a year ago. 
That’s a remarkable achievement. There’s 
only two ways that that can be done. One 
is to conserve energy—to eliminate waste, 
to be more efficient—and the other way is 
to produce more American energy. We’re 
doing both things. 

This year we'll have more oil-drilling 
rigs running, more oil wells, natural gas 
wells dug in our Nation than any year in 
history. And this is combined with the 
fact that we’re producing more coal, 
strangely enough, in our Nation this year 
than ever before in history. A lot of that 
coal is being exported, and a lot more in 
the future will be exported—not only coal 
but other products. 

One of the most exciting things is that 
we've opened up a billion new customers 
in the last few months to American sup- 
ply of goods and friendship, in the sharing 
of strategic responsibilities in the eastern 
part of Asia and the western part of the 
Pacific, with China. And all of your lives 
will be improved because of this brand 
new billion addition among our friends. 
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The last thing is that I see a future of 
peace. We’ve been successful the last 34% 
years at keeping our Nation at peace. I’ve 
not been required and have not decided to 
send a single soldier into combat. Very 
few Presidents in the last—none in the 
last 50 years, by the way, can make that 
same statement. And I pray to God that 
I’ll go out of office, hopefully at the end 
of 5 more years, still with our Nation .at 
peace. 

I don’t see any way to keep our coun- 
try at peace except to keep it militarily 
strong. We faced, when I became Presi- 
dent, a constantly decreasing commitment 
of our national resources to defense ex- 
penditures. Since I’ve been in office, we’ve 
had an annual increase every year in real 
terms, above and beyond the inflation 
rate. 

And I think the best guarantee of peace 
for ourselves, for the Middle East, for 
our other allies and friends is to keep our 
Nation militarily strong. The best weapon 
is one that’s never fired in combat, and 
the best soldier is one that never sheds 
his blood on a field of battle. And if we 
know we’re strong and our allies know 
we’re strong and our potential adversaries 
know that any attack on us would be 
suicidal in its consequences, then that’s 
the best way to keep our country at peace. 
Well, the issues are so multitudinous and 
so interrelated, I don’t want to pursue 
them any further. 

Today I’ve been monitoring very closely 
and dealing to some degree with the com- 
bat between Iran and Iraq. It’s a disturb- 
ing thing. I’ve just been on the phone— 
the secure telephone that has encoded 
voices, going back and forth—with Dr. 
Brzezinski and earlier with Secretary 
Brown and also exchanging messages with 
Secretary Muskie, who’s at the United Na- 
tions. We hope that this combat will be 
quickly terminated and that peace can be 
restored between Iran and Iraq. 
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Baghdad has been bombed. The refin- 
eries built in Iraq and in Iran have been 
damaged, and we are very deeply con- 
cerned about the free movement of oil. 
As you know, we don’t buy much oil from 
Iraq and none from Iran, but some of our 
allies and our friends in this hemisphere 
and in Europe and in Japan are heavily 
dependent on that kind of shipment. So, 
we'll do everything we can in a peaceful 
way to add our voice to that of other na- 
tions to resolve this issue without further 
bloodshed. And we will not become in- 
volved in the combat, and we are urging 
and insisting that the Soviet Union and 
other nations do not interfere in this very 
dangerous situation around the Persian 
Gulf. 


Well, I don’t want to bore you with 
further details, but I did want to point out 
to you the importance of the Presidency 
and the importance of his influence in the 
shaping of our future. The reassuring 
thing is that I have the advice and coun- 
sel and support, sometimes the criticism, 
of people like you. And that’s important 
in a democracy for a President to feel that 
he has partners in Portland and in other 
places in the country that share a common 
belief, common principles, and common 
goals for our great country. And with 
your help and with your support, I believe 
we can prevail and realize the hopes that 
we all have—a peaceful nation and mak- 
ing the greatest nation on Earth even 
greater in the years ahead. 


Thank you very much, again. God bless 
you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:23 p.m. at 
the residence of John Schwabe, a Portland 
attorney. 

Earlier in the afternoon, the President visited 
the Buckman housing project, consisting of 10 
energy-efficient rowhouses, and took part in an 
energy roundtable discussion with local resi- 
dents. Secretary of Transportation Neil Gold- 
schmidt also participated in the discussion. 
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Tacoma, Washington 


Remarks to Employees at the Continental 
Grain Terminal. September 23, 1980 


Thank you, my good friend Marvin 
Williams. 

It is great to be in Washington—the 
real Washington, that is—and to see your 
beautiful weather, which I understand 
you have 365 days a year. Right? That’s 
what they told me in the car on the way 
out. As a farmer myself, as a businessman 
and a former professional naval officer, 
and now as President of our country, it’s 
indeed a pleasure and a pride for me to 
come here to this beautiful facility. I’m 
also happy to join your next Governor, 
Jim McDermott, who’s with me this after- 
noon, and to express my deep thanks to 
Scoop Jackson for those kind words. 

This morning on the way from Los 
Angeles to San Jose, I called Dixy Lee 
Ray to express my appreciation and ad- 
miration for her, to let her know how 
much I appreciated what she has done in 
the past with the Mount St. Helens ex- 
plosion and all the other difficulties that 
an incumbent must face. A few minutes 
ago, after we left Portland, we got per- 
mission from the air controllers, after my 
request was recognized, to fly over Mount 
St. Helens. It was a remarkable sight. The 
destruction and devastation there are 
truly awe inspiring, and the contribution 
that all of you made to stability and to 
keeping your wits about you and to facing 
the future with confidence in one another 
and with a sense of unity indeed was a 
pleasure for me as President and an 
honor, I think, for our country. 

I’m also here to salute two of Washing- 
ton State’s most important products— 
grain and Warren Magnuson. Maggie has 
done a lot for this State and also for this 
Nation, and as you know, now being 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee for the Senate, he has the power and 
the influence to do a lot more in the 
future. The appropriations legislation, at 
this moment, to finance all the functions 
of the United States Government is being 
debated and considered by the Congress. 
Senator Magnuson is in charge. He and I 
agreed yesterday in a telephone conversa- 
tion that he ought to stay there in the 
Senate, not just for this crucial week but 
for 6 more years. 

I’m here today, not by accident, but to 
call attention to the whole Nation to 
what has been truly the great wonder of 
the world, and that is American agricul- 
ture. It’s a wonder of Providence what 
God has given us, with productive land 
and with innovative producers as stewards 
to care for that land and to strengthen our 
Nation in every possible way. It’s a wonder 
of man’s hard work to produce. And I 
think that you know that this grain eleva- 
tor behind me—this terminal—is now 
loading more grain than it ever has since 
it was first built. It’s a wonder of Ameri- 
can industry and experience and knowl- 
edge. 

Since I became President, United 
States farm exports have set new world 
records in 1977, in 1978, in 1979, and 
again in 1980. And this year we’re going 
to set-—we’re going to break every record 
that’s ever been set in American agricul- 
ture. In 1980, as a matter of fact, U.S. 
farm exports will reach $40 billion, up $8 
billion from last year—the greatest 1-year 
increase in history. And today American 
agriculture strength, as you know, is un- 
surpassed throughout the world. 

We’re by far the world’s largest agricul- 
tural exporter. We account for 60 percent 
of the world’s grain exports, 80 percent of 
the world’s soybean exports. These star- 
tling figures, almost too high to believe, 
continue to improve every year. To para- 
phrase Winston Churchill, never in history 
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have so many been fed by so few. Our suc- 
cess in exporting U.S. farm products is a 
direct result of aggressive sales and promo- 
tion by representatives of the American 
farmers, producers, shippers, and the Gov- 
ernment and of completing a multilateral 
trade negotiation, within the last few 
months approved by Congress, which 
opens up new opportunities for us to sell 
all kinds of American products with a 
minimum of interference all over the 
world. 

In addition, a great benefit to every 
person listening to my voice, to your fam- 
ilies now and in the future, has been the 
normalization of relationships between 
our Nation and the People’s Republic of 
China. This is a major step forward in 
preserving peace throughout the Pacific 
region and the Asian region. It’s a major 
step forward in diplomacy, and it’s a 
major step forward in trade, giving Amer- 
icans jobs now and in the future. A bil- 
lion new friends, a billion new consumers, 
a billion eager buyers for all kinds of 
American products are now available to us 
because of those normalized relationships. 
And I might add parenthetically that our 
relationship with Taiwan has not suffered 
at all. Our trade with Taiwan at this 
moment is at an alltime high. 


The ship behind me will be carrying 
American corn to Japan. We’ve opened 
up trade offices to sell American products 
in major buying centers throughout the 
world. We’ve increased export credits to 
let sellers of American grain finance those 
sales on a sound basis to foreign buyers. 
And we’ve improved grain inspections, 
Federal and State grain inspections, to 
make sure that when customers do buy 
American grain, they get the highest pos- 
sible quality and come back again and 
again to make additional purchases. 

I’m not only the President, but I’m also 
the Commander in Chief of our Armed 
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Forces. I want to make sure our Nation is 
strong. And therefore I would like to cer- 
tify to you that we need to have a strong 
American merchant marine fleet to help 
us to deliver agricultural and other prod- 
ucts abroad, and I’m committed to en- 
suring that we have such a fleet now and 
in the future. 

Sometimes we Americans take our 
abundance for granted. It’s human nature 
to complain about things if they are not 
absolutely perfect. But I think during this 
election year is a good time for us to stop 
and say, ““What has God done for us?”— 
not only freedom, not only a chance to 
make our own voices heard, not only a 
chance to be world leaders in raising high 
the banner of human rights and letting 
democracy and our way of life be known 
about throughout the wor!d. Sometimes 
we take these basic rights for granted. 

Events recently in Poland, for instance, 
and our careful, considered, proper re- 
sponse to those moves toward freedom 
have helped to remind us of our own basic 
rights. Recently I directed the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to extend $670 
million in new agricultural credit as- 
sistance to Poland. This is the largest such 
assistance in the history of our country. It 
means that American farmers will provide 
some 4 million tons of grain and other 
farm products to the people of Poland. 
This demonstrates not just the power of 
our agriculture but the power of our com- 
mitment to human rights around the 
world. 

You’ve benefited greatly in this par- 
ticular region from the advances that we 
have made in the last 3% years. Since 
January of 1977, in spite of some setbacks 
because of the unprecedented increase in 
world oil prices, unemployment in the 
State of Washington has gone down 17 
percent. In Tacoma City unemployment 
has gone down, measured up to last 
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month, by 27 percent. Employment in 
Tacoma, in the metropolitan area, has 
gone up 20,000 new jobs, and of course, 
employment in the whole State of Wash- 
ington has gone up 26 percent in just 
3Y2 years. 

When we overcome, which we are do- 
ing very rapidly, the adverse impact, the 
damage that was done to our economy by 
seeing the price of oil jump 120 percent 
in 1 year, the chances for a better life for 
all Americans in the years to come are ob- 
vious to us. We need to look to the future, 
to have confidence in the greatness of our 
country, pull ourselves together in a spirit 
of unity and conviction and also antic- 
ipation and hope, and realize that we 
can make the greatest nation’on Earth, 
with which we have been blessed, even 
greater in years to come. If you’ll help me, 
I'll help you make that dream come true. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:56 p.m. out- 
side the Continental Grain Terminal after 
touring the facility. 


As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Tacoma, Washington 


Remarks in an Interview With KOMO-TV. 
September 23, 1980 


SITUATION IN IRAN AND IRAQ 


MONITORING OF SITUATION 


Q. Thank you very much for joining 
us this afternoon, Mr. President. I’d like 
to begin first of all with the most pertinent 
question, of today anyway, and that is the 
situation in Iraq and Iran, And I’d like to 
know, first of all, where the United States 
stands on that right now? 

THE Presipent. Well, I’ve been moni- 
toring the situation, obviously, very close- 
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ly, because it’s important to us, talking to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of State, who happens to be at the 
United Nations headquarters in New 
Yor’, and to Dr. Brzezinski, and my other 
advisers. 

We have a deep concern about the con- 
flict between Iran and Iraq. The chance 
of that conflict spreading further in those 
two nations and maybe involving others 
is a very important consideration for us. 

We hope that there’ll be a termination 
as soon as possible to all the bloodshed and 
the fighting and also that the supplies of 
oil are not interrupted to other nations. 
We buy no oil from Iran and very little, if 
any, from Iraq. 

Our position is that we will not get in- 
volved in the conflict at all. We are stay- 
ing neutral completely. And we expect 
other nations, like the Soviet Union, also 
to stay out of any involvement in this area. 
We'll do everything we can through the 
United Nations and through other inter- 
national fora and working with individual 
countries in the Moslem world and in 
that region to try to bring a quick end to 
the combat between Iran and Iraq. 

This is a very important region strate- 
gically to us. So far as I know, there is no 
direct effect on the life or safety of the 
hostages. 

OIL SUPPLIES 


Q. It’s particularly important to Amer- 
ican allies, some of that oil that comes out 
of Iran and Iraq. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. What is the United States at this 
time prepared to do should that situation 
escalate slightly and maybe close the flow 
through the Gulf of Hormuz? 

Tue Presipent. What we’ve been do- 
ing since I’ve been in the White House is 
crucial now—and I think it’s demon- 
strated vividly with this potential inter- 
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ruption of supplies—and that is to reduce 
drastically the amount of foreign oil that 
we buy and use. This day, in fact every 
day this year, we are buying about 2 mil- 
lion barrels of oil less from overseas than 
we did a year ago. This new energy policy 
that we’ve put through for conservation 
and producing more American energy is 
paying off for us. 

We don’t get much oil from Iraq. They 
produce about 3 million barrels per day, 
shipped heavily to countries like Brazil, 
France, Italy, and Japan, and of course 
Iran is producing very little oil for export, 
only about a half million barrels per day. 

Q. Right. 

Tue Presipent. We have an arrange- 
ment, worked out by me and other lead- 
ers in Tokyo, and later in Venice, among 
the major consuming nations, to share 
any shortage equitably among ourselves, 
so that there will be a minimal adverse 
impact if the supplies are interrupted to 
us. 

Q. So that would be our contribution, 
rather than any kind of military consid- 
eration? 

Tue PresipenT. I see no chance that 
we will put military forces into action 
there. I think the best thing for me to do 
is protect our national interest with cau- 
tion and with forbearance and with 
using our great influence to bring peace 
between the two warring countries. 


SAFETY OF AMERICANS IN IRAQ 


Q. Earlier today there was a report that 
on Iraqi soil, as I understand it, there was 
a bombing raid by Iranians and that four 
Americans, three or four Americans, and 
four British petroleum workers were 
killed in that raid 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


and as I got this report, then 
the British had moved their people from 
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that dangerous area near the Iranian bor- 
der to Kuwait where it might be more 
safe. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Are we doing anything of the same 
for American people in Iraq? 

Tue Present. Yes, we’re doing the 
same thing. You know we don’t have dip- 
lomatic relations with Iraq; however, we 
do provide a large technical service to the 
oil-producing nations, including Iraq. 
One of the refineries in Iraq was attacked, 
and some Americans there who were 
workers for oil companies were killed. I 
understand that they have been moved to 
safety and I think the—I understand, I 
don’t have this confirmed—that the re- 
finery is not producing at this time. 

Also, the Iraqis attacked the major oil 
refinery in Abadan in Iran. These refin- 
eries are primarily for producing products 
like kerosene and gasoline that are used 
within those two countries, not used for 
export. 


NEUTRALITY OF UNITED STATES AND 
SOVIET UNION 


Q. We’re in, of course, a difficult posi- 
tion there, and it would be made more so 
by a build-up of Soviet forces in that area, 
and that was somewhat of a surprise in 
the Afghanistan situation. If that should 
happen again, are we in a position to 
move either way, for or against Iran or 
Iraq? 

THe Preswent. Well, I'll do every- 
thing I can to avoid any military combat 
but, as I said in my State of the Union 
speech, we have vital interests in the Per- 
sian Gulf region. To repeat myself, we 
are committed not to intervene in the 
internal affairs of those two countries, not 
to be embroiled in the combat, and we 
insist that the Soviet Union honor the 
same commitment. 
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Q. Militarily, now, we are a bit more 
prepared in that area than we had been, 
say, prior to November 4th of last year. 

Tue Present. Yes, but the best way 
to avoid military action, quite often, is to 
be prepared. 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


Q. Now, what situation would we con- 
front with the hostages in Iran? Are we 
just moniioring again through Iranian 
channels that as this continues, because 
the parliament now has dropped their 
consideration, apparently, of the hostage 
situation while the war goes on? Are we 
on hold also? 

Tue Preswent. We've never been on 
hold. This is a problem that’s always on 
my mind. We’ve had two basic commit- 
ments since the first day the hostages were 
taken. The first one is to protect the honor 
and the integrity of our Nation and to 
protect our own vital interests and, sec- 
ondly, to avoid taking any action on my 
part that might endanger the lives or the 
well-being of the hostages or their chance, 
ultimately, to come to freedom. We're 
still pursuing that policy, steadily and cau- 
tiously, but firmly. 

We also used every possible avenue of 
communication with Iranian officials, and 
we've been waiting until Iran has a gov- 
ernment established. The delays have been 
aggravating and very discouraging to us, 
but they are approaching now a time 
when their government will be established. 
They have a President elected who is in 
favor of releasing the hostages. They've 
had a Foreign Minister now, an acting 
Foreign Minister, Ghotzbadeh, who does 
want the hostages released. They have a 
Prime Minister and a speaker of the 
Majles, or the parliament, and they’ve 
elected all the parliament members, The 
only thing they lack now in completing 
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their government is the choice of the re- 
maining members of the cabinet, and I 
hope that’ll be done within the next few 
days. 

I don’t predict any early release of the 
hostages. I don’t want to build up unwar- 
ranted expectations. But we will fervently 
pursue, through every possible avenue, a 
resolution of this problem and a return 
to safety and freedom of the hostages. In 
the meantime, we will not do anything to 
endanger their lives. 


U.S. Auto INDUSTRY AND 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Q. I'd like to move to another interna- 
tional question. The situation—well, it’s 
international in that we have to relate to 
Japan on this, and it’s the auto industry, 
which has been in serious trouble, of 
course, of late, in the last few years, and 
they’re in the process of retooling to meet 
that problem. 

Tue Present. Yes. 


Q. Are we now considering any more 
stringent action on the Japanese auto in- 
dustry at all, or not? I mean, is a quota 
system a realistic approach to that— 
higher tariffs, anything of that sort? 

Tue Preswent. No. It would be 
counterproductive for us to start a trade 
war with Japan or other countries. I just 
visited a grain loading facility here, Con- 
tinental, in Tacoma, and one of the best 
things that’s happened to us in recent 
years has been the lowering of tariff bar- 
riers that would let us have freer trade 
between countries. 


This not only applies to overseas ship- 
ments, which is making the West Coast 
ports very vital to our Nation’s economic 
prosperity as we open up new vistas of 
trade with Taiwan, with Japan, our old 
customers, and also with new customers 
like the billion people who live in China, 
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but it also strengthens our chance to pre- 
serve peace throughout the Pacific region. 

We will sell to Mexico this year about 
10 million tons of grain. Formerly, they’ve 
not been that good a customer. In fact, 
we've tripled trade with Mexico the last 
4 years. So, we are moving to export as 
much American products as possible. 

With the increasing cost of oil and gas- 
oline, American buying preferences for 
automobiles have simply shifted very 
quickly to the smaller and more efficient 
automobiles. There’s no doubt in my 
mind that American automobile manu- 
facturers can meet this consumer demand. 
Now, every American car that’s produced, 
that’s small and efficient, that meets our 
environmental standards, can be sold 
without delay. And, of course, recent tests 
have shown that the American cars are 
safer than the imported cars with equal 
operating efficiency. 

So, we are going through a difficult 
transition period brought about primarily 
with changed buying habits, where 
Americans are getting out of the gas guz- 
zlers and going to the smaller and more 
efficient cars. 

I was pleased that the government offi- 
cials in Japan announced unilaterally that 
their export of cars to the United States 
the last half of this year will be maybe 
200,000 cars less than was the case even 
in 1979. So, this is encouraging. 

Q. It’s their decision? No pressure 
came to bear, right? 

THe Presiwent. It’s their decision. It’s 
their decision. But the thing that I want 
to avoid is a trade war where we raise 
barriers to their products and they, in re- 
turn, raise barriers to our products. 
Sooner or later all of our consumers and 
all our producers and all our workers suf- 
fer, and nobody gains. 

But I was very pleased that they will 
lower their exports of cars to us to help 
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us go through this transition period, be- 
cause, to repeat myself, we can sell all of 
the American cars that are produced, 
more of the more popular sizes and with 
the high efficiency. 


NucLeaR WEAPONS 


TITAN MISSILE 


Q. Just a few days ago, we had the 
problem down in Arkansas with the Titan 
missile in the silo down there and the 
liquid fuel, the older Titan system. I know 
it’s been said that the Titan system is one 
that we have to keep viable in the Amer- 
ican defense armaments. Do you feel that 
it’s something that should be phased out 
slowly, though? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, over a period 
of time, if and when the missile is replaced 
by the MX or the more modern missile, 
it’s likely to be phased out because of com- 
mon constraints which the Soviets have to 
observe as well. 

The Titan is still important to our stra- 
tegic forces. Its purpose is to deter a Soviet 
attack on us, and its deterrent value is 
very good because it’s such a massive 
missile. 

The liquid fuel in itself is not an indi- 
cation of obsolescence. The most modern 
Soviet missile, for instance, the SS—18, uses 
a liquid propellant system. We use a solid 
propellant in our Minuteman and will use 
that solid propellant in the MX, as well, 
in the future. 

We have a very strong and a very sound 
Triad: the land-based missiles like the 
Titan and the Minuteman, the upcoming 
MX;; also, the Cruise missiles, the air- 
launched Cruise missiles that are small, 
very efficient, highly accurate, relatively 
inexpensive, and can penetrate any Soviet 
air defense; and also the new Trident sub- 
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marines and the Trident missiles that go 
with them, which are major break- 
throughs—all three, in making sure that 
we have a strategic nuclear arsenal that 
would prevent any attack on our country. 
That’s the purpose of the entire nuclear 
intercontinental system, is to prevent any 
adversary, the Soviets or others, from dar- 
ing to attack us, knowing that it would 
be suicidal if they do. 


DEFENSE POLICY 


Q. During this campaign you have had 
to address the military situation as has 
candidate Ronald Reagan, and there has 
been because of that, primarily because of 
Governor Reagan’s stance, a lot of tough 
military talk that’s come out of this. In a 
world where you have to strive continu- 
ously for peace, is it not difficult or dan- 
gerous to come out with such tough mili- 
tary talk on both sides? Is that not a 
dangerous trend to get involved in? 

THE Preswent. No, it depends on the 
judgment and the general philosophy of 
the President. My own belief is that a 
President ought to be the representative 
of a strong nation that’s confident; that 
the use of American military forces should 
be a very rare thing. And I’m convinced 
that the best way to preserve peace and to 
keep our Nation out of war is to be mili- 
tarily strong. 

The new weapons systems are impor- 
tant because they let our own people, our 
allies, and our potential adversaries know 
our capability. We’ve always been in the 
forefront of technological change. We’ve 
developed a weapon type; many years 
later, the Soviets and others develop a 
similar-type weapon. 

I intend to stay this way. We will 
spend in the future about five percent of 
our gross national product on military 
budget items. Seven of the 8 years before 
I became President, under the Republican 
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administrations, we had a decrease in the 
amount of real money we spent for our 
Nation’s defense. We were getting quite 
vulnerable to Soviet threat. Since I’ve 
been in office we’ve had a steady increase 
in real dollars, above and beyond the infla- 
tionary values, for military defense. And 
we’re going to keep it that way. We'll con- 
tinue the next 5 years with a steady, pre- 
dictable, sure increase in our commitment 
to a stronger defense. 

I’ve said many times—and I think it’s 
good for everybody to remember—that 
the best weapons are the ones that are 
never used in combat, and the best soldier 
is the one who never sheds his blood on 
the battlefield. The best way to avoid 
combat that could kill tens of millions of 
Americans is for us to be strong and sure 
about our strength, but also that the Pres- 
ident in the White House uses sound 
judgment and insists upon the mainte- 
nance of peace. I have not had to send a 
single military person into combat since I 
have been in the White House. I am the 
first President who can say that, by the 
way, in 50 years, and I hope and I pray 
that if I should be able to serve as Presi- 
dent for 5 more years that I can still say 
that we have kept our Nation at peace 
when I go out of office. 


RONALD REAGAN’S POSITION 


Q. If militarily we are superior or equal 
and certainly in a comfortable situation, 
is Ronald Reagan then trying to over- 
shoot the mark? I mean is he instigating, 
were he to become President at any point, 
a build-up in an arms race that is, in fact, 
unnecessary since we already hold such a 
strong position? 

Tue Present. Yes. Some of the phi- 
losophy that he has expressed, some of the 
commitments that he has made, some of 
the promises that he has expounded to 
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the American people disturb me very 
much. Every President since Eisenhower, 
Democrat or Republican, has believed 
that nuclear weaponry should be con- 
trolled that there should not be an arms 
race to see which nation can produce 
more nuclear missiles, but that we should 
have SALT agreements with the Soviet 
Union so that we can have a damper on 
that build-up and have equal but reduc- 
ing commitments to military weapons of a 
nuclear type. 

Reagan has reversed that philosophy— 
a radical departure from the philosophy 
of his own party. He says we have got to 
be superior to the Soviet Union in that 
kind of weapon. If we are superior to the 
Soviets as a national commitment if 
Reagan should become President, God 
forbid, then the chance to negotiate 
mutual controls on nuclear weapons 
would be gone. 

Also what concerns me about Gover- 
nor Reagan—whom I think would try 
for peace—when you look at the record 
over the last number of years, when he 
has been a major spokesman for himself 
and the Republican Party, he has re- 
peatedly called for the use of American 
forces in times of strain or dispute with 
other nations, some very small nations, 
some large nations. But this inclination on 
his part to use military force instead of 
diplomatic resolution of differences is 
deeply concerning to me. He has advo- 
cated using military forces in Cyprus, in 
Lebanon, in Peru, in our own country 
with a naval blockage around Cuba. He 
advocated the using of American military 
forces in Angola. This repeated call for 
Reagan to use military force to resolve 
differences is of great concern to me, and 
I think it is a legitimate campaign issue 
to be raised in the minds of the American 
people. He ought to explain what he 
means. 
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1980 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


DEBATES 


Q. Did the American people learn 
more about Ronald Reagan as a candi- 
date and John Anderson as a candidate 
through the debates on Sunday night, do 
you feel? 

THe Presipent. I don’t know. I 
watched the debate. I was interested in 
it. It is hard to say what was learned 
there. My own assessment is that they 
basically repeated their standard cam- 
paign statements that they had made for 
many months. 

Q. I think the question being is the 
debate valuable in form of. 

THE Presiwent. I think so. The debate 
would be very valuable if Reagan would 
accept my challenge to debate me. He 
is not willing to do that. It doesn’t help 
to have a forum with three people or 
four people or five people on the stage 
when you just answer—like a “Meet the 
Press” sort of thing. What is important is 
for the Democratic nominee, who has a 
chance to win, and the Republican nom- 
inee, who has a chance to win, to debate 
each other to let the American people 
know the sharp differences that exist be- 
tween me and Reagan and between the 
Republican and Democratic Party. 

To have a third candidate, a Republi- 
can, who entered the Republican primar- 
ies and caucuses, who never won a single 
contest, even in his home State, now come 
as a defeated Republican and seek equal 
status along with the Democratic and Re- 
publican nominees is what I object to. 

After I debate with Reagan, man-to- 
man, at any place in our country 


Q. Do you expect this to happen? 


Tue Preswent. I hope so—then I will 
be glad to debate Anderson, Mr. Clark, 
plus Mr. Commoner and Reagan all to- 
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gether in that kind of a forum arrange- 
ment. But I think that wouldn’t be nearly 
so valuable to the American people as a 
direct debate between the two people that 
have a chance to be elected President. 


TAX CUT ISSUE 


Q. One thing that was talked about 
during the debate is the tax cut and the 
talk of a tax cut, and Ronald Reagan 
again stated that he is planning that tax 
cut. John Anderson was opposed to that. 
Are you still behind a tax cut this year? 

Tue Preswent. Not this year. I don’t 
even want the Congress to consider a tax 
cut this year. What I want are the tax 
changes that I advocated, a tax system 
that would stimulate increased investment 
for better jobs for American people, that 
would add a net of a million new jobs in 
the next 2 years, and that would be anti- 
inflationary in its character. That is what 
I advocate. 

What Reagan advocates is the so-called 
Reagan-Kemp-Roth proposal with a re- 
duction of a thousand billion dollars be- 
tween now and 1987, which would be 
highly inflationary in nature, designed al- 
most exclusively to reward rich people at 
the expense of high inflation, which would 
hurt the working families of this country. 
There is a sharp difference between what 
we advocate. He wants a tax cut right 
now, in an election year. I think it would 
be ridiculous 

Q. Both being tax cuts, but achieving 
a very different goal? 

Tue Presiwent. Absolutely. 


Democratic PARTY 


UNITY 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Kennedy has 
become much more visible in your cam- 
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paign in the last few days. Has there been 
a change between yourself and the Sena- 
tor at all? 

THE Presipent. You know, Ted Ken- 
nedy and I have always gotten along very 
well personally. The first year I was in the 
White House as President, his voting rec- 
ord in support of my programs was the 
highest of all 100 Senators. It was the top. 
And even the last 2 years, the second and 
third years I was in office, it was within 
the top three or four. So his commitment 
to my programs and my basic philosophy 
has been very helpful. During the primary 
season the differences that do exist be- 
tween me and him were sharply exag- 
gerated. 

Q. It had to happen? 

Tue PresiDEeNnT. Well, that is part of 
the process of politics. But he has been 
very helpful to me. This week he was in 
Los Angeles at a joint fundraising effort 
and, by the way, Jerry Brown was there. 
We had the three of us together. 

But, in my opinion, what presently 
exists in the Democratic Party is remark- 
able and maybe even unprecedented. 
This show of support for my campaign by 
Senator Kennedy and by Jerry Brown is 
very valuable to me all over the Nation. 
I am indebted to him and believe that it 
bodes well for the Nation in the future, 
if and when I am reelected. 


FUTURE CANDIDATES 


Q. Are you in a position, in a recipro- 
cating manner, to say, then, that Senator 
Kennedy might be the personification of 
the future of the Democratic Party in fu- 
ture years? 


THE PREswenT. Let me wait until later 
to decide what to say about that. He is 
obviously one of the major potential can- 
didates in the future to replace me as 
President, but I don’t want to ignore 
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Governor Brown and Vice President 
Mondale and others who might have am- 
bitions that I don’t even know about. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


NORTHERN TIER PIPELINE 


Q. Right. Okay. On a local level, the 
Northern Tier Pipeline has been a large 
issue in the Seattle area—a pipeline that 
would go to Minneapolis or into Minne- 
sota. You were behind that program at one 
time, and I am curious if there is stil] the 
need, if the administration still sees the 
need for such a thing in light of the fact 
that oil demand has dropped and is ex- 
pected to remain at a slightly lower level 
or, hopefully, at a lower level for the next 
10 years? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I am strongly in 
favor of it. The demand that we want to 
see drop is the demand for overseas or 
foreign oil that we have to buy and pay 
for. This is what imports inflation and 
unemployment. To have a more effective 
way to transfer, say, Alaskan oil, to the 
areas in our Nation where oil is needed 
or consumed is important to us. The Con- 
gress has not yet appropriated the money 
that would be necessary to go ahead with 
the Northern Tier Pipeline project. And 
of course, we must resolve the environ- 
mental questions that would relate to the 
quality of life in Puget Sound, particu- 
larly the threat of water pollution. But 
when those questions are resolved, we are 
strongly in favor of going ahead with the 
project. 


PRESIDENTS CHANCES OF WINNING IN 
STATE 


Q. Now also, in 1976 you lost the State 
of Washington by a narrow margin, as 
well as other Western States. What are 
you bringing to the party, to the Nation, 
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to those voters in 1980 that is different or 
enough to change that outcome? 

Tue Preswent. I think the 34-year 
record as President has been a good one. 
We have been able to add 8.5 million jobs. 
Since I have been in office the employ- 
ment rate—unemployment rate in the 
State of Washington has dropped 25 per- 
cent. I notice in the Tacoma metropolitan 
area, for instance, the number of jobs 
added had been 20,000. 

We have opened up new avenues of 
trade between our country and the Orient, 
for instance, that are unprecedented. We 
have kept our Nation at peace. We have 
kept our Nation strong. I think there has 
been a remarkable repair of the damage 
that was done by the Vietnam war and by 
the CIA revelations and also by Water- 
gate, under my administration. We have 
a good working relationship between my- 
self and the Congress. We have weathered 
the shock that came to the entire world 
with oil prices more than doubling in 1 
year, in 1979. And we have an energy 
policy now that will give us security in 
the future and an exciting life in the 
1980's. 

Obviously, some things could have been 
better, and we recognize those very clearly. 
But we have spelled out our positions very 
cogently and so that the American peo- 
ple can understand them. 

Another thing is that in an election year, 
there is a time of inventory of what our 
blessings are, what our Nation has accom- 
plished, and the challenges that open up 
an exciting vista for the future. And also 
there is an inclination to compare not 
just a President against a theoretically 
perfect leader—the combination of 
George Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln and Harry 
Truman and, perhaps, Franklin Roo- 
sevelt—but to compare me against my op- 
ponent, Ronald Reagan, and to decide, 
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“Who could take better care of this Na- 
tion, who could provide more assurance 
of peace, who is more interested in eco- 
nomic progress, who will be best for my 
own family?” This is the kind of ques- 
tion that I think will be addressed in 
1980, and it gives me every assurance 
that I will be reelected, and I believe that 
we have an excellent chance to carry the 
State of Washington. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. Also—and, I think, finally now; we 
don’t have a lot of time left—the Presi- 
dency, as you certainly have found out is 
certainly not an easy job. Why, again, 
continue? I mean there is so much dif- 
ficulty with it. 

Tue PresIpEnT. It is a difficult job; it 
is a challenging job, and on the most 
crucial issues of life or death, peace or 
war, progress or retrogression, it is a lonely 
job. The man in the Oval Office has a lot 
of problems that come to his desk and a 
lot of questions that need to be answered. 
They are the most difficult problems and 
the most difficult questions. If a question 
can be answered easily, it is answered in 
a person’s life inside a home or in a 
county courthouse or a city hall or a State 
legislature or Governor’s office. If it can- 
not be answered in any of those places, it 
comes to me. And the decisions that I 
make I realize affect the lives, pevhaps, 
of all people who live in this country 
and, indeed, the entire world. I have also 
noticed that the more crucial the issue, 
the more difficult the question, the more 
likely my advisers are to be evenly divided. 
So the President, in a lonely way, has to 
make that decision. 

And the last thing is, when I address 
a crisis or potential crisis, my hope is that 
it will not become a crisis for our coun- 
try and that you and the news media and 
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the American people never even know 
about it. If I handle it well, a potential 
crisis, it doesn’t become important to you. 
If I should make an error in judgment, 
then a potential crisis could become a 
very serious threat to the existence of 
people’s lives and to the future of our 
Nation and even to peace throughout the 
world. 

So, the challenges are great, the loneli- 
ness is sometimes great, but, in return, in 
this democracy, the respect for the office 
of the Presidency and the support and the 
common principles and ideals that I share 
with the American people, the history be- 
hind us and the strength of our Nation 
all are very reassuring. So, it is a chal- 
lenging job, but it is an exciting and dy- 
namic opportunity to be part of making a 
great nation even greater. So, in that re- 
spect it is a very good job. 

Q. Thank you very much for being with 
us. It has been our pleasure. 

THE Present. I have enjoyed it very 
much, David, thank you. 

NOTE: The interview began at 5:48 p.m. at 
the Tacoma Pavilion 

As printed above, the transcript of the inter- 


view follows the text of the White House press 
release. 


Bicentennial 


Tacoma, Washington 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Reception. 
September 23, 1980 


Mr. Mayor, Chairman Murphy, Dale 
Carlisle, and other friends that have as- 
sembled here to help me and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee with a very 
important element of politics, and that is 
to finance an adequate campaign: 

It’s important to the American people 
to know the facts about our Nation, its 
past, its present, and its future. And I’m 
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delighted to be with you here today. I’ve 
had a good visit to Tacoma. The crowds 
on the street were much larger than I 
ever dreamed, and the excitement and 
fervency of their support is very good. 

I’m sorry that Maggie’ couldn’t be 
with us today. He wanted me to express 
his apologies. But as you know, he is the 
person responsible for the appropriations 
of funds for the entire Federal Govern- 
ment. He’s there taking care of the State 
of Washington; he’s there taking care of 
the entire Nation. And [ advised him, 
although I'd like to have him by my side 
here, to stay in Washington, where he 
means so much to our entire Nation. I ap- 
preciated Scoop Jackson sending a con- 
gratulatory message to me for being back 
in Tacoma and expressing the wish that he 
could be here. As you know, the Congress 
is going to adjourn very shortly, and the 
last minute crush of business for them is 
all-consuming. 


I’m also glad to be with Ted McDer- 
mott, who will be the next Governor of 
the State of Washington. I’ve been look- 
ing at some of the poll results, and they’re 
very exciting. And I would guess at this 
moment that it’s a tossup. And what 
happens to Ted, in spite of enormous in- 
flux of money, is very important to all of 
you. And I hope that, Ted, you'll be very 
successful in your campaign. Good luck to 
you. I mean—Jim—Jim McDermott. Ex- 
cuse me. Jim is very important to me, too. 
He rode in in the car with me, and we had 
a chance to talk about the future of this 
State. 


Dixy Lee and I had a good conversa- 
tion on the phone this morning. I called 
her as we were leaving the State of Cali- 
fornia on the way to Washington and ex- 
pressed my appreciation for what she has 
meant to your State with the catastrophe 


‘ Senator Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
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that was imminent with the explosion at 
Mount St. Helens. And to work with her 
has been a gratifying thing to me. 

As you know, Jim, Maggie, I, and the 
Democratic ticket I think will make a 
good combination this year. And if you 
all will continue to help us, we’ll have a 
great Democratic victory. 


I want to say just a couple of things to 
you in closing. One is that the office of 
the Presidency is a major and vital force 
in the life of every human being in this 
country and every family, perhaps in the 
entire world. The decisions that come to 
the Oval Office have a profound impor- 
tance to us all. The decisions are not easy. 
If they are easy, they would be resolved 
somewhere else. 

It’s sometimes a lonely job, but the life 
or death of many people are at stake. If 
sound judgment is used and the strength 
of our Nation is wisely applied, our Na- 
tion can make progress, lives can be en- 
hanced, the quality of American life can 
be preserved, and peace throughout the 
world can have a better chance to 
persevere. 

I’m grateful in the last 314 years there 
has been no American troop or soldier 
sent to endanger his or her life in combat 
against another nation. And I pray that 
we can stay strong enough and have 
sound enough judgment in our decisions 
that we will remain a nation at peace for 
the next 5 years, as long as I’m in the 
White House. 

The other point Id like to make is this: 
A President is responsible for the future of 
this country. We’ve made great progress 
so far in building a sound basis for the 
resolution of a very challenging problem 
of energy. The achievements have been 
notable. This year we'll buy 2 million bar- 
rels of oil less per day than we were buy- 
ing a year ago. We are drilling more oil 
and natural gas wells this year than any 
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other year in the history of our Nation, 
and you might be surprised to know that 
we are also producing more coal than any 
other year in the history of our Nation. 
We have 10 times as many homes now 
using solar power as used solar power just 
+ years ago. 

And that commitment to the new forms 
of energy and to conservation give us a 
chance to have a springboard toward an 
exciting, dynamic, challenging, fruitful, 
and successful future. We now must take 
the tremendous opportunities that we 
have been given in this country, invest it 
in a structure of our industrial society to 
keep the American worker the most pro- 
ductive on Earth, with new tools and new 
factories and new trade opportunities 
throughout the world. 

We are rapidly increasing exports of 
American products. We are opening up 
new customer opportunities for us in 
China, keeping those in Taiwan, increas- 
ing those in Japan, opening up new ones 
in Mexico, so that the American workers 
will have a ready product [market] for 
what we produce, both on the farm and 
in our factories. And in technological ad- 
vances, new discoveries, new ideas, new 
products, we will stay on the cutting edge 
of progress as an inspiration to people all 
over the world. 

This bright future, of a nation strong, 
secure, prosperous, united, proud, raising 
high the banner of human rights, and a 
nation committed to peace—that’s the 
vision I have for the future. It’s a bright 
future, an optimistic future. And I look 
forward to sharing that future with other 
Democratic candidates like Maggie, like 
Jim McDermott, if you'll help us between 
now and November the 4th. We'll have a 
great victory, thanks to you. 

God bless you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:23 p.m. at 
the Tacoma Bicentennial Pavilion Rotunda. 
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Rural Development Policy Act of 
1980 


Remarks on Signing S. 670 Into Law. 
September 24, 1980 


Tue Present. Senator Leahy and Con- 
gressman Wes Watkins, Congressman 
Nolan and others who are assembled 
here, ladies and gentlemen who are in- 
terested in the future of rural America— 
future of America: 

This event brings back very special 
memories to me. In 1972 when I was a 
Governor, I was privileged to appear in 
Tifton before Senator Talmadge and 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, who were 
having hearings then on the Rural De- 
velopment Act of that year. 

It was an exciting thing for me to meet 
with these two leaders and to see the en- 
thusiasm with which the people of south 
Georgia, the rural area of my State, wel- 
comed an opportunity to spell out their 
own needs to the Congress of the United 
States with a hope that some of their 
ideals and some of their dreams could be 
realized. That landmark bill, as you 
know, expanded the rural development 
mission of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture responsibility for developing and 
coordinating rural development activities 
throughout the Federal Government. 

Many of you here were involved in the 
evolution of that legislation. Unfortu- 
nately, the opportunity which was pre- 
sented for the Rural Development Act of 
1972 and what it offered to those who 
supported it has never been fully realized, 
and its full impact has never been 
grasped. The basic reason was a lack of 
commitment to creating a comprehensive 
rural policy throughout the executive 
branch of Government and a lack of 
vision to see the tremendous potential for 
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our entire Nation—not just for rural 
communities—and for the land and the 
urban communities of this country. 

When I took office with this memory 
fresh in my mind, I took action to correct 
this defect in our societal life, to establish 
consistent and overall approaches to the 
needs of both our cities and our rural 
areas. No one in contemporary America 
articulated the need for this balanced ap- 
proach more eloquently nor more fer- 
vently than did the late Senator Hubert 
Humphrey. And I appointed men and 
women to my own administration, includ- 
ing the Vice President and certainly the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who shared 
Senator Humphrey’s sense of the interde- 
pendence between urban America on the 
one hand, and rural America on the 
other. 

The pride which all of us feel today in 
what we have accomplished is not only 
well-justified but is also deeply personal 
for many in this room. This is a bright 
prospect for our country. I know how im- 
portant this gathering is because I know 
how important rural America is to our 
country. As a farmboy myself, as an 
organizer and administrator for a number 
of years of a seven-county rural develop- 
ment planning commission, as a State 
senator representing a rural district, and 
also as a Governor representing a pre- 
dominantly rural State and, of course, as 
President, I believe I know rural America 
very well. 

I know its greatness, I know its beauty, 
and I know its strength. I know its re- 
silience in time of trouble and trial and 
testing, and I know the character of the 
people who live in rural America and the 
critically important role they play in the 
production of food and fiber, of energy, of 
wood and minerals. 

I’ve just finished a trip to some of the 
key States of our Nation—to Illinois, to 
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California, to Oregon, to Washington— 
and everywhere I went I saw vividly dis- 
played the contribution to our Nation’s 
strategic strength of our agricultural pro- 
duction, particularly with the exports to 
foreign countries which are rising so 
rapidly. 

I understand the ultimate strategic 
value of our land and what it means now 
and what it can mean in the future as a 
force for peace, for extending the benef- 
icent influence of our country in a con- 
structive and a peaceful way throughout 
the other nations of the world. 


I also know the problems of rural Amer- 
ica: the relatively low quality of housing 
for many who are poverty-stricken; the 
isolation of a rural family; the absence of 
any sort of public transportation; and the 
deprivation of services that most of us 
take for granted; the very high incidence 
of some kinds of disease; the lack of ade- 
quate medical care for those who suffer; 
the lack of facilities for the aged; and the 
fragmentation of families, because of 
poverty, with shrinking landholdings and 
very high requirements for investment in 
farm machinery to stay economically vi- 
able. The rapid changes taking place in 
rural America, some of it uncontrollable, 
some of those changes not adequately 
assuaged in the lives of people most di- 
rectly affected, the hardships and depri- 
vations are vivid memories in my mind. 


Some of you have heard me say that 
the greatest single event in my life was 
not being elected President, but when the 
lights were turned on in our house by the 
REA. Our life was transformed ; a family 
that had been burdened down with liter- 
ally 16 or 18 hours of hard work per day, 
with little opportunity for outside inter- 
est except to go to school and to go to 
church, was certainly broadened with 
some leisure time and some responsibility, 
on a national basis, to protect that vital 
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program which had been so hard in being 
born. 

This kind of advance has also been im- 
portant to me, and just as we counted on 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
to light up rural America 40 years ago, 
so today we’re counting on that same 
agency and hundreds of rural electric co- 
operatives across this Nation to help us 
achieve a future of energy independence. 

Those rural electric co-ops, with the 
intimate involvement of the customers 
who comprise them, can be on the cutting 
edge of advances so important to us in 
energy conservation and, therefore, in- 
creasing the security of our country. You 
might be interested in knowing that 44 
percent of all the rural electric loans ever 
made by REA have been made during the 
last 3% years since I’ve been President. 

I also know, personally, the tremen- 
dous help that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and its successor, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, have been in 
providing credit to buy land, to plant 
crops, and to modernize equipment. 

Today, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is assisting rural families both on 
and off the farm to build or to rehabili- 
tate their homes, to build water and sewer 
systems, and to obtain the necessary 
credit to own and to operate job-produc- 
ing businesses, primarily on the farm; in 
some cases, through cooperative efforts 
off the farm. 

The Farmers Home Administration, in 
cooperating with other Federal and State 
agencies, is financing the building of 
clinics to make health care more acces- 
sible and affordable for isolated rural 
residents, the building and rehabilitation 
of transportation systems, and the con- 
struction of gasohol plants—I visited one 
in Springfield, Illinois this week—and 
other energy facilities. To help it under- 
take these new and expanded ventures, 
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while still meeting its traditional mandate 
to serve family farmers, we provided re- 
sources to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion equal to half of all the loans and 
grants ever made during its 44-year 
history. 

This deep commitment on the part of 
my administration, with the good assist- 
ance of the Congressmen here and others 
with them, is an indication of the im- 
portance that we attach to the REA and 
its various programs and the Farmers 
Home Administration. The rural re- 
sources of the Economic Development 
Administration have nearly doubled dur- 
ing the last 3% years. 

But most important of all, this adminis- 
tration has forged the Nation’s first com- 
prehensive small community and rural 
development policy. We’ve already made 
significant strides in accomplishing many 
of the initiatives—-such as those I’ve de- 
scribed in energy, health, housing, trans- 
portation, and services for the elderly— 
called for in that policy hammered out, 
not by us in an isolated environment of 
the White House or the Congress, but 
hammered out with full consultations 
among rural leaders from throughout this 
country, who have assembled in their own 
regions and who came to the Cabinet 
Room or the Oval Office and met with 
the congressional leaders on the Hill. 
This is indeed a rural program of com- 
prehensive development, initiated and 
controlled and forged at the grassroots 
level. 

We’ve entered into a close partnership 
with the Nation’s Governors and with 
local officials and with private leaders to 
make sure that the success of this pro- 
gram is guaranteed. Today I am pleased 
to sign the Rural Development Policy Act 
of 1980, which places into law many of 
the reforms that were developed by this 
rural policy. It also creates the position of 
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Under Secretary of Agriculture for Small 
Community and Rural Development. 

This legislation will enable the Farmers 
Home Administration to assist small com- 
munities in establishing circuit-rider pro- 
grams, to provide assistance in economic 
and community development. I’m today 
directing the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to act promptly to make funding im- 
mediately available for these circuit- 
riders, who will go into a community, 
assess what can be done, that the initiative 
be from the local people, but provide 
counsel and assistance as necessary. 

This bill also extends our authority to 
conduct rural development research and 
extension activities. While we’ve made 
good progress in identifying our objectives 
and charting our course, all of us know 
that much remains to be done. With the 
tools provided in this bill and with the 
continued support and dedication and 
hard work of all of you and the people 
whom you represent in the small towns 
and communities in the countryside of 
rural America, we'll make even more 
progress in the future. 

After I sign this bill, in the next few 
minutes, I would then like to call on 
Senator Leahy, one of the sponsors of 
this measure and a champion of rural 
development in Congress to say a few 
words. And substituting for Tom Foley, 
the Chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, I’d like to call on Congress- 
man Wes Watkins, who’s the Chairman 
of the Rural Caucus to say a few words, 
outlining from their points of view how 
important this legislation is to rural Amer- 
ica, all those who live there, and what 
their contribution is to our great country. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Leany. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. You know, as a 
Vermonter, I naturally feel a great thrill 
any time to come to the White House. 
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Quite frankly, sir, the two most thrilling 
times that I’ve felt were last December 
when you and I talked about the rural 
policy statement and today, actually see 
it signed into law. 

I think that of all the many things that 
you can be proud of, and there are so 
many, that for all of us who live in rural 
America, whether it’s in Vermont or 
Georgia or anywhere else in the country, 
you can be most proud of this. Every- 
body looks for a way to reduce Federal 
waste, to cut redtape, to improve program 
efficiency, to expand services to the needy, 
without causing large increases in the 
Federal budget. But in this, not only have 
we done that, not only have we removed 
a great deal of bureaucracy, but what we 
have done far more, Mr. President, is 
that we’ve moved on to help those 4 mil- 
lion rural households without running 
water for sewage facilities, the 20,000 
small towns with no public transportation 
system, the 26 million rural Americans 
living in medically underserved areas. 
What we’ve done really, no less than to 
say to one-third—one-third of the people 
of our great country—that they are in- 
deed part of our great country. And, Mr. 
President, we all owe you a great deal of 
thanks for this. 

REPRESENTATIVE WarTKINs. I would 
like to express my thanks to President 
Jimmy Carter, my colleagues, and many 
of you who’ve supported this particular 
piece of legislation. And I think it’s only 
fitting that a chapter secretary of the 
Plains, Georgia, FFA signed into law a 
major piece of legislation for this country. 


I'd like to make a point. I hope this 
is not missed by the media here—the sig- 
nificance of this bill as far as this particu- 
lar Congressman goes. 

How many of you read the book by 
John Steinbeck, “The Grapes of Wrath”? 
Well, some of you may not have read be- 
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tween the lines, but this movement that 
occurred at that time, Mr. President, was 
the largest movement of people ever re- 
corded in history, the largest migration of 
people, the largest uprooting of families 
ever recorded in the history of our country. 

At the same time this was occurring on 
up in the forties there, our country saw 
fit to write the Marshall plan, to rebuild 
the economic base of Europe. Twenty 
years later, during the riots of the sixties, 
Mr. President, our country—and probably 
rightly so, where many of our loved ones 
had gone—saw fit to write a massive urban 
renewal program. But, Mr. President, our 
country has never seen fit to write a pro- 
gram to rebuild rural America. And I 
think this is the significance of this partic- 
ular piece of legislation. 

This is a piece of legislation that will 
grant us, for the first time, a voice in Fed- 
eral Government—to speak out for equity 
and fairness in the programs. And we’ve 
got a lot to do, when only 17 percent of 
the money from community development 
bloc grants goes to communities of less 
than 50,000 while only 25 percent of 
UDAG moneys go to people in commu- 
nities of less than 50,000; where only 7 
percent of the money for handicapped 
children in education goes to rural Amer- 
ica, and our children are handicapped 
also out there. 

So, Mr. President, I want to say thank 
you for a beginning, for a step forward, 
and we look forward to working with you 
for 5 more years in doing the job. 

THE Presiwent. I know all of you 
appreciate these two excellent statements, 
obviously from the bottom of the hearts 
of those who made them. And I agree 
with Wes Watkins that this is a long- 
delayed step in the right direction toward 
giving equality of treatment to the mil- 
lions of families who live in rural America, 
whose voice has not always been as strong 
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as it might have been where the organiza- 
tional cohesiveness has deprived them of 
an adequate voice and influence. 

But I believe, in the future, that what 
we do for these families and for these 
communities will pay rich dividends for 
our country. And as Pat Leahy pointed 
out, this is not an additional bureaucratic 
structure, not a massive allotment of new 
Federal funds, not a very costly program. 
It will be an additional burden for the 
taxpayers of this Nation, but a coordina- 
tion of programs as they presently exist 
and an establishment of a degree of equity 
and fairness that is indeed long overdue. 

An ancillary part of this bill which ve 
just signed will provide good water re- 
source supplies for South Dakota. It just 
happens that these two issues have been 
brought together, and Congressman 


Daschle and Senator McGovern deserve a 
lot of credit for that, to make sure that 
water resources money is spent wisely and 
effectively, so that the ill-advised project 
is being phased out, and a very badly 


needed project in that State is being 
approved. 

Again, let me express my deep thanks 
to the Members of Congress who’ve been 
so instrumental in making this progress 
possible, and particularly to thank all of 
you who helped to forge this project and 
whose success will depend upon how well 
you perform your jobs in the future. 

I don’t have any doubt about the suc- 
cess. It’s a good day for rural America, in- 
deed, for America. Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 1:48 p.m. at the 


signing ceremony in the East Room at the 
White House. 

Following the President’s departure from the 
East Room, Assistant to the President Jack H. 
Watson, Jr., and Deputy Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jim Williams addressed the audience. The 
remarks of Mr. Watson and Deputy Secretary 
Williams are included in the White House 
press release. 
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Rural Development Policy Act of 
1980 


Statement on Signing S. 670 Into Law. 
September 24, 1980 


I am today signing S. 670, the Rural 
Development Policy Act of 1980. This 
legislation is the culmination of a joint 
effort by the Congress and the adminis- 
tration to fashion a process for building 
sound and comprehensive strategies for 
the development of rural America. In 
modern times, rural and smalltown Amer- 
ica has suffered a heavy loss of popula- 
tion and seen a decline in the number 
of family farms. Today rural America is 
entering a new era of opportunity for 
growth and progress. However, wide- 
spread need still exists for economic diver- 
sity, job opportunity, modernized hous- 
ing, community facilities, and other 
amenities that measure up to recognized 
American standards. 

Last December 20, I announced my 
small community and rural development 
policy. It is a plan for generating a real 
and productive partnership among Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments and the 
private sector to enhance the development 
of rural areas and to improve the quality 
of rural life. 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 
gave the Secretary of Agriculture pri- 
mary responsibility for marshaling Federal 
resources to support development efforts 
in rural areas. The bill I am signing today 
strengthens the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
role in this endeavor and provides for an- 
nual reports to Congress of the Federal 
Government’s rural development strategy 
and progress. It creates an Office of Under 
Secretary of Agriculture for Small Com- 
munity and Rural Development. The Un- 
der Secretary and my Special Assistant 
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for Intergovernmental Affairs will serve 
as cochairmen of the Federal Executive 
Working Group that I have established 
to coordinate Federal participation in 
rural development. 

The bill authorizes grants of $15 million 
a year through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration for planning and technical 
assistance and for the establishment of a 
circuit-rider program to facilitate the de- 
livery of Federal programs to rural areas. 
It also provides for dissemination of more 
information to the rural public about the 
availability of these programs. 

This bill will improve the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s capacity to meet the needs of 
our small towns and country areas. It will 
move us from a protracted period of anal- 
ysis to a program of active involvement 
in rural and small-community develop- 
ment. 

Finally, the bill’s authorization of the 
WEB project, coupled with the pending 
deauthorization of the Odahe project, 
upon which completion of WEB depends, 
represents a major step both for rural 
development and for water resources 
policy in South Dakota. By this step, rural 
development prospects are advanced, and 
the economic inefficiences and adverse en- 
vironmental effects of the Oahe plan are 
avoided. With the guidance of Senator 
McGovern and Congressman Daschle, the 
local supporters of the WEB project 
worked closely with the administration to 
secure the authorization of this impor- 
tant project. The administration can now 
fully support the necessary steps toward 
economically efficient and environment- 
ally acceptable water resources develop- 
ment in South Dakota. 


NOTE: As enacted, S. 670 is Public Law 96- 
355, approved September 24. 
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Situation in Iraq and Iran 


Remarks Concerning the Conflict. 
September 24, 1980 


Tue Present. I’ve met this morning 
with my principal advisers to review the 
very dangerous situation created by the 
conflict between Iran and Iraq. Although 
the United States is in no way involved 
in this dispute—and charges to the con- 
trary are obviously and patently false—it 
is important to make clear our position in 
this matter. 

The fighting between Iran and Iraq is 
causing needless hardship and suffering 
among the people involved. It represents 
a danger to the peace and stability of the 
region. There should be absolutely no in- 
terference by any other nation in this con- 
flict. The fighting should be promptly 
terminated. Any grievances between Iran 
and Iraq should be settled at the negotiat- 
ing table and not on the battlefield. 

We strongly support international ef- 
forts, both the statement made by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and also by the President of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, to bring 
this fighting to a prompt end and to ob- 
tain a negotiated settlement. Secretary 
Muskie, in New York, has consulted with 
a number of foreign ministers in the last 
several days, and he’s continuing these 
contacts this afternoon and tonight. I am 
also in contact with other nations, 
through our embassies abroad and di- 
rectly between me and the leaders of some 
of those nations. We will continue to work 
vigorously with as many nations as pos- 
sible and also with international institu- 
tions who seek, as we do, a speedy end to 
the conflict. 

I know that the conflict has caused 
considerable concern that world oil sup- 
plies might be severely reduced, therefore 
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driving up oil prices and endangering the 
economic security of the consuming na- 
tions. This concern is not justified by the 
present situation. It is true that oil com- 
panies and shipments relating directly to 
Iran and Iraq have been interrupted or 
suspended during the outbreak of the 
hostilities. But even if this suspension of 
Iran and Iraqi shipments should persist 
for an extended period of time, the con- 
suming nations can compensate for this 
shortfall. 

Oil inventories in the world’s major oil- 
consuming nations are now at an alltime 
high. The world’s margin of oil supply se- 
curity is much greater today than in the 
winter of 1978 and ’79, when the Iranian 
revolution reduced oil supplies at a time 
when reserve oil supplies were very low. 
Our greater security today is due in part 
to energy conservation and also the sub- 
stitution of other fuels for oil, both in 
the United States and in other consuming 
nations. This has facilitated the building 
up of reserve stocks to much more satis- 
factory levels than did occur in 1979. 
Hence, there is no reason for a repetition 
of the shortages or the price escalations 
that resulted in 1979. 

Of course, a total suspension of oil ex- 
ports from the other nations who ship 
through the Persian Gulf region would 
create a serious threat to the world’s oil 
supplies and consequently a threat to the 
economic health of all nations. Therefore, 
it’s important that I add my own strong 
support and that of my Nation to the 
declaration which the nine European 
Community nations made yesterday. Free- 
dom of navigation in the Persian Gulf is 
of primary importance to the whole inter- 
national community. It is imperative that 
there be no infringement of that freedom 
of passage of ships to and from the Per- 
sian Gulf region. 

Let me repeat that we have not been 
and we will not become involved in the 
conflict between Iran and Iraq. 
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One final point, very important to 
Americans, is, in our concern for the 
dangerous situation created by this con- 
flict, we have not forgotten for one 
moment the American hostages stil] held 
captive in Iran. We continue our work for 
their prompt and safe release, and we con- 
tinue to hold the Government of Iran 
responsible for the safety and the well- 
being of the American hostages. 

Thank you very much. 

Reporter. Mr. President, would you 
do anything to keep the Gulf open? 
Would you take any actions if necessary? 

Tue Preswent. We're consulting the 
other nations about what ought to be done 
to keep the Strait of Hormuz open and 
therefore access to the Persian Gulf. 

Q. Mr. President, if Iran asked for 
spare parts in return for releasing the 
hostages, would you go that far? 

Tue Preswent. We're consulting 
through every means with Iran, as we have 
been for many months, to try to seek the 
release of the hostages, but that particular 
point would perhaps be better for me not 
to single out from the others. 

Thank you. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 3:16 p.m. to 


reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 


Shipment of Nuclear Fuel to India 


White House Statement on Senate Approval 


of Fuel Shipments. September 24, 1980 

We are pleased that the Senate, in a 
display of bipartisanship, has supported 
the President’s decision on shipment of 
fuel to the Tarapur Atomic Power Sta- 
tion. The Senate action will help further 
the administration’s policy of seeking’ to 
prevent nuclear proliferation and adds 
support to our discussions with the Gov- 
ernment of India toward bringing all of 
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that nation’s nuclear facilities under in- 
ternational safeguards. 


The Cyprus Conflict 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. September 24, 1980 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chair- 
man: ) 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 
the past 60 days toward a negotiated set- 
tlement of the Cyprus problem. 

Intercommunal talks between the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots resumed in 
Nicosia on August 9 under the auspices 
of Ambassador Hugo Gobbi, the Special 
Representative of the United Nations Sec- 
retary General on Cyprus. At the August 9 
session, Ambassador Gobbi read a state- 
ment outlining the Secretary General’s 
understanding of the common ground 
between the parties and the matters which 
will be discussed in the negotiations. (A 
copy of the opening statement is 
attached. ) 

The parties agreed to meet on a weekly 
basis with the following major subjects to 
be dealt with in rotation: 

(A) Reaching agreement on the re- 
settlement of Varosha under 
United Nations auspices; 

(B) Initial practical measures to pro- 
mote goodwill, mutual confidence 
and normal conditions; 

(C) Constitutional aspects ; 

(D) Territorial aspects. 

The first substantive meeting was held 
September 16 to address the issue of 
Varosha. The meeting was characterized 
as having been a good beginning on this 
issue. The negotiations will return to this 
topic after having dealt in turn with the 
other three major subjects noted above in 
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weekly sessions. The next meeting will 
take place on September 24. 


I welcome the resumption of the Cyprus 
intercommunal talks. The painstaking ef- 
forts of the Secretary General and United 
Nations’ Secretariat officials are to be com- 
mended. We hope that the resumed talks 
will be conducted on a serious, sustained 
and productive basis and will lead to a just 
and lasting settlement of all outstanding 
issues. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 


OPENING STATEMENT AT INTERCOMMUNAL 
TALKS 


BY AMBASSADOR HUGO GOBBI 


August 9, 1980 


I note that both parties have indicated their 
readiness to resume the intercommunal talks, 
which were recessed in consultation with the 
parties on 22 June 1979, and to do so within 
the framework of the good offices mission en- 
trusted to me by the Security Council and on 
the basis of the high-level agreements of 12 
February 1977 and 19 May 1979. 

Both parties have, in this regard, signified 
their intention to carry out the resumed talks in 
a continuing and sustained manner, to get down 
to concrete negotiations, discussing construc- 
tively, and giving full consideration to, all as- 
pects of the Cyprus problem. 

In this connection, I should like to outline 
the Secretary General’s understanding of the 
common ground that was worked out in the 
course of consultations which took place over 
the past several months: 

(A) Both parties have reaffirmed the valid- 
ity of the high-level agreements of 12 February 
1977 and 19 May 1979; 

(B) Both parties have reaffirmed their sup- 
port for a federal solution of the constitutional 
aspect and a bizonal solution of the territorial 
aspect of the Cyprus problem; 

(C) Both parties have indicated that the 
matter of security can be raised and discussed 
in the intercommunal talks. It is understood 
that this matter will be discussed, having re- 
gard to certain practical difficulties which may 
arise for the Turkish Cypriot community, as 
well as to the security of Cyprus as a whole; 
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(D) Both parties have appealed to the Sec- 
retary General for the continuation of the inter- 
communal talks. 

The practical implementation of the concepts 
in (B) and (C) above will be dealt with in 
the context of the substantive consideration of 
the constitutional and territorial aspects and 
will be reflected in the substantive positions and 
proposals of the parties concerning the various 
items of the agenda. 


Concerning the matters to be discussed, the 
Secretary General understands, on the basis of 
the 19 May agreement, that these will include 
the following subjects: 

(A) Reaching agreement on the resettle- 

ment of Varosha under United Nations 
auspices, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of point 5 of the 19 May agree- 
ment; 
Initial practical measures by both sides 
to promote goodwill, mutual confidence 
and the return to normal conditions, in 
accordance with the provisions of point 
6, which states that special importance 
will be given to this matter; 

(C) Constitutional aspects; 

(D) Territorial aspects. 

Concerning procedure, it is understood that 
the four items above should be dealt with con- 
currently in rotation at consecutive meetings. 
At an appropriate early stage, committees or 
working groups will be set up by the interlocu- 
tors. 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker of 
the House of. Representatives, and Frank 
Church, chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 


Foreign Ownership of United 
States Real Estate 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 


Report. September 25, 1980 

To the Congress of the United States: 
Today, I am transmitting to the Con- 

gress a report required under Section 4(d) 

of P.L. 94-472, as amended, the “Interna- 

tional Investment Survey Act of 1976.” 

The report, entitled “Monitoring Foreign 
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Ownership of U.S. Real Estate—A Report 
to Congress”, was prepared by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with oversight and re- 
view provided by an interdepartmental 
committee under the chairmanship of the 
Office of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards, Department of Commerce. 
The report addresses the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a system to monitor foreign di- 
rect investment in agricultural, rural, and 
urban real estate property; including the 
feasibility of establishing a nationwide 
multipurpose land data system. 

The study examined the feasibility of 
four methods of obtaining foreign owner- 
ship data: 

1. A centralized compulsory Federal 
registration system that is exclusively de- 
voted to reports filed by foreign owners 
of U.S. real estate. 

2. A compilation of data on foreign 
holdings of U.S. real estate from Federal 
offices such as the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Internal Revenue 
Service. These agencies already require 
reports on foreign investment, income, or 
other related matters. 

3. A multipurpose, all-encompassing 
land information system using information 
collected at the local level. This system 
would serve a wide range of local, State, 
and national information needs. 

4, Nationwide, periodic surveys of all 
domestic and foreign land ownership. 
Foreign ownership information is present- 
ly being collected through compulsory 
registration and reports (Methods 1 and 
2). 

Although all four methods are deemed 
technically and legally feasible, I am not 
proposing the development of new or ad- 
ditional reporting systems. I believe that 
necessary information on foreign owner- 
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ship of U.S. real estate can be acquired at 
less cost than Method 3 or 4 would entail. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
September 25, 1980. 


National Advisory Council on 
Economic Opportunity 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. September 25, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Title VI, Section 
605 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, I am transmitting herewith the 
Twelfth Annual Report to the Congress 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Economic Opportunity. 

This report reflects the Council’s views 
in its role of examining programs author- 
ized by the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, and their impact in alleviating cer- 
tain problems confronting low-income 
people. There are a number of interesting 
and challenging recommendations con- 
tained in this report which we shall con- 
sider in the future. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
September 25, 1980. 


National School Lunch Week, 
1980 


Proclamation 4796. September 25, 1980 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


The future of our country lies in our 
children. Nutrition is vital in insuring 
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that they reach their full potential— 
physically, emotionally and intellectually. 

The National School Lunch Program 
provides nourishing lunches to 27 million 
children every school day. Studies show 
that nutritious meals help increase the at- 
tention span and learning capabilities of 
students. School lunches also help chil- 
dren learn good dietary habits. Cafeterias 
can become learning laboratories, espe- 
cially when menus are related to nutrition 
instruction in the classroom. 

Recently, many changes have been 
made to improve the lunch program in 
American schools. Thousands of people 
have contributed to this effort. Principals, 
teachers and parents, Federal, state and 
local officials have joined school food 
service personnel in improving the qual- 
ity, appearance and nutrition of school 
meals. Students themselves have been in- 
volved through youth advisory commit- 
tees. I want to recognize these individuals 
for their concern and their work in over 
95,000 schools across the country. Their 
continued involvement will contribute to 
a healthier generation. 

In recognition of the School Lunch 
Program’s contribution to America’s 
youth, the Congress, by a joint resolution 
of October 9, 1962 (76 Stat. 779; 36 
U.S.C. 168), has designated the week 
beginning the second Sunday of October 
in each year as National School Lunch 
Week, and has requested the President to 
issue annually a proclamation calling for 
its appropriate observance. 

Now, THeErREForRE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby urge the people of the 
United States to observe the week of 
October 12 as National School Lunch 
Week and to give special attention to 
activities that will promote good nutrition 
to America’s youth. 
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In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-fifth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and eighty, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fifth. 

Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:27 p.m., September 25, 1980] 


United States Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia 


Nomination of Jack F. Matlock, Jr. 
September 25, 1980 

The President today announced that he 
will nominate Jack F. Matlock, Jr., of 
Coconut Creek, Fla., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Czechoslovak Social- 
ist Republic. He would replace Francis J. 
Meehan, who has been appointed Ambas- 
sador to Poland. Matlock has been Deputy 
Director of the Foreign Service Institute 
since 1979 and a Foreign Service officer 
since 1956. 

He was born October 1, 1929, in 
Greensboro, N.C. He received an A.B. 
from Duke University in 1959 and an 
M.A. from Columbia University in 1952. 

Matlock joined the Foreign Service in 
1956 and was posted in Vienna, Ober- 
ammergau, Moscow, Accra, and Zanzibar. 
From 1969 to 1970, he was Deputy Chief 
of Mission in Dar es Salaam, and in 1970- 
71 he took the executive seminar in na- 
tional and international affairs at the For- 
eign Service Institute. 

From 1971 to 1973, Matlock was 
country director for Soviet affairs at the 
State Department, and from 1973 to 1974, 
he was Director of the Office of Soviet 
Affairs. From 1974 to 1978, he was 
Deputy Chief of Mission and Minister- 
Counselor in Moscow. In 1978-79 he was 
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diplomat in 
University. 


residence at Vanderbilt 


Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 


Nomination of Two Members of the Board 
of Directors. September 25, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate two persons for reappoint- 
ment as members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. They are: 

James M. Friedman, of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, a partner in the Cleveland law firm 
of Guren, Merritt, Sogg & Cohen. He is 
general counsel of the Lake Erie Regional 
Transportation Authority and former 
chairman of the Ohio Civil Rights Com- 
mission. 

Edward L. Marcus, of Branford, Conn., 
an attorney in New Haven, Conn., spe- 
cializing in real estate, corporate, and 
commercial law. He was a member of the 
Connecticut State Senate for 12 years and 
served as chairman of Connecticut’s 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 


Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States 
Nomination of Ralph W. Emerson To Be a 


Member. September 25, 1980 

The President today announced that he 
will nominate Ralph W. Emerson, of 
Washington, D.C., to be a member of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
for a term expiring in 1981. 

Emerson is president and chairman of 
the board of Emersons, Ltd., general 
counsel and executive vice president of 
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U.S. Bank Note, and an attorney with the 
Johnson, Tenn., firm of Emerson & Emer- 
son. He has served as commissioner of 
commerce for the State of Tennessee and 
as a consultant to the U.S. House Small 
Business Committee. 


National Endowment for the 
Arts 


Nomination of Arthur I. Jacobs To Be a 
Member of the National Council on the Arts. 
September 25, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Arthur I. Jacobs, of Fer- 
nandina Beach, Fla., to be a member of 
the National Council on the Arts for a 
term expiring in 1986. 

Jacobs is an attorney with the firm of 
Frates, Jacobs & Farrar and county at- 
torney for Nassau County. He is chairman 
of the Fine Arts Council of Florida and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Southern Arts Federation. He is active in 
community and educational affairs. 


Uniformed Services University of 
the Health Sciences 


Nomination of Doris A. Evans To Be a 
Member of the Board of Regents. 
September 25, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Doris A. Evans, of Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, to be a member of 
the Board of Regents of the Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences 
for a term expiring in 1983. 

Evans is a pediatrician and executive 
director of the Glenville Health Associa- 
tion in Cleveland. She is an assistant pro- 
fessor of community health and pediatrics 
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at Case Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine. 


Country Music Month, October 
1980 


Message of the President. 
September 25, 1980 


I feel a special pride and nostalgia each 
year as I issue this message designating 
October as “Country Music Month.” 

Growing up on a farm, I learned to ap- 
preciate firsthand the sounds coming 
from the fields, hills and valleys of our 
country during harvest season. I grew to 
know and share the emotions, hopes and 
dreams of the men, women and children 
of rural America. And every time I listen 
to Country music I am reminded of the 
timeless values by which they live. 

During this traditional observance, I 
want to salute Country music as the purest 
echo of rural America at work to help 
build the progress and well-being of our 
land. 

This is why I welcome this opportunity 
to applaud the gifted artists who devote 
their finest talents to ensure our continued 
enjoyment of Country music and the ded- 
icated fellow citizens who bring their 
performances to the widest possible audi- 
ences. 

Jimmy CarTER 


Congressional Black Caucus 


Remarks at a White House Reception for 
Members of the Caucus. 
September 25, 1980 


Tue Present. First of all, let me say 
that it’s very good for me to get such a 
good welcome in my house. 
[Laughter] 


own 
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We have some very distinguished guests 
with us this afternoon, whom I'll recog- 
nize in a few minutes, but first I’d like to 
say that this afternoon the League of 
Women Voters invited me and Governor 
Reagan to participate in a one-on-one 
debate, to be followed later by a multi- 
candidate debate. I have already accepted 
the invitation and look forward to a good 
debate on the issues that are important to 
you and important to our country, and I 
hope that Governor Reagan will do the 
same and accept the debate request. If 
he does accept we'll have an opportunity 
to meet one on one with the nominees of 
the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
and that’s essential. It’s what I’ve wanted 
from the very beginning. And I hope that 
this acceptance by Governor Reagan will 
be prompt, that we can go ahead and 
schedule the debate and have the debate 
about the debates ended, at least for this 
election year. [Laughter] 


I might say, too, that it’s always a pleas- 
ure to be with the Congressional Black 
Caucus. This is the first time we’ve had 
this kind of invitation extended to you. 
It’s because I have such a special friend 
who’s the chairman. I invited Cardiss 
Collins to come over, and she said she’d 
like to bring a few friends with her. 
[Laughter] So, I'd like to welcome Cardiss 
Collins and about 2,000 of her close 
friends. [Laughter] 

As you may or may not know, yesterday 
was Cardiss Collins’ birthday. And, Car- 
diss, I’d like to give you a rose now, since 
my wife’s not here. 

Ms. Cotutns. Oh, thank you, Mr. 
President. Thank you. Thank you very 
much. 

Tue Preswent. I’m sorry we couldn’t 
get together yesterday. We could have 
hired the RFK Stadium and gotten all of 
Cardiss’ friends in there together. 


[Laughter] 
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Any time a President or any other 
leader gets together with the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, it’s a special occa- 
sion. And although there’s no way for a 
President and the members of this caucus 
to agree on every detail of method and 
timing, we do share a common commit- 
ment to freedom and to justice and to 
opportunity for all Americans and also 
for people throughout the world. Because 
of deep conviction, compromise is not 
always possible. But the members of this 
caucus and those of you who depend upon 
it and upon its members to represent your 
interests—there has never been any hesi- 
tation to share your concerns with me. 
Cardiss Collins, as the chairman, has been 
a strong and persistent and an effective 
voice in keeping your goals constantly 
before the Nation. 


We are especially privileged to have two 
outstanding leaders of the new Africa with 
us: President Siaka Stevens of Sierra 
Leone—we are very pleased to have you, 
President Stevens; and also President 
Habyarimana of Rwanda is here—we are 
very proud to have you, sir—with his 
beautiful wife. He’s been a very strong 
promoter of the cause of human rights 
in Central Africa. And as you all know, 
President Stevens is also the Chairman of 
the Organization of African Unity, rep- 
resenting 50 nations in that great conti- 
nent, having an important voice in mend- 
ing regional and bilateral disputes, trying 
to carve out the ideals and hopes of the 
people of Africa, and playing a very sig- 
nificant role in the affairs not only of his 
continent but indeed of the entire world. 
President Stevens has just made a very 
important address in the United Nations 
General Assembly and President Habyari- 
mana will be speaking to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly tomorrow. 

With the help of Secretaries of State 
Vance and Muskie and of our own Am- 
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bassadors, Andy Young and Donald Mc- 
Henry, at the United Nations, my own 
administration, aided and supported by 
the Congressional Black Caucus, has 
carved out a new American foreign policy, 
which we consider to be of great interest 
to the people of Africa and indeed of the 
entire developing world. 

With the needs and the rights of peo- 
ple of all nations in mind, one of my 
earliest goals as President, supported by 
many of you and spoken to the world by 
Andy Young and Secretary Vance, was 
to have a peaceful and a just settlement 
in Zimbabwe. And as you know, just a 
few weeks ago the new Prime Minister of 
that great country, a new democracy, was 
here in this same room to celebrate in an 
emotional way the birth of additional 
freedom and human rights and equality 
and the end of racial discrimination in 
that country. We are very proud of that 
development. 

America’s influence is never stronger 
than when we are meticulously true to our 
own highest principles. There is no way 
that a country even as strong as ours can 
force peace on the rest of the world. But 
we can be a powerful force for peace when 
we act to help other nations whose people 
are committed to resolve their differences 
in a just and fair manner without war or 
combat. This is our aim in the Middle 
East, and this is also our aim in Africa. 

The United States supports the politi- 
cal, economic, and social justice in south- 
ern Africa through peaceful efforts by the 
people of southern Africa themselves. We 
are particularly eager to work with these 
two great leaders here, with the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, with our State De- 
partment, and with our representatives at 
the United Nations to bring about democ- 
racy and freedom for the people of 
Namibia and to eliminate apartheid 
throughout the southern part of Africa in 
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the early future, not in the distant future. 

And of course, I’ve recognized these two 
national leaders and the members of the 
Congressional Black Caucus, but I also 
want to acknowledge the leadership that’s 
played by many of you here who will be 
attending, this weekend, meetings with the 
Congressional Black Caucus. This is a 
social occasion, but I do want to take this 
chance, as President, to ask you to help 
with two very crucial decisions now in 
prospect in the Congress of the United 
States, two projects on which the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus and I have been 
embarked for many years, and lately in a 
concentrated fashion. 

One is to implement a bill that was 
passed in 1968 to guarantee Americans 
equality in seeking adquate housing. We 
must have enforcement powers for the 
Fair Housing Act. This is the most sig- 
nificant civil rights legislation of the last 
10 years, and I ask you to help us all get 
it passed through the United States Senate 
before this Congress adjourns for the year. 
It’s crucial. We must have it. 

And the other request I have to you is 
to remember that although we’ve made 
great strides forward in making available 
to Americans 8 million more new jobs, 
1.3 million of those jobs being for black 
people, we still have an extremely high 
unemployment rate among young minor- 
ity citizens of this country. We must pro- 
vide additional help for them, because as 
the economic recovery takes place, many 
people can go back to the jobs they had, 
but too many young black Americans 
have never had a job to which they can 
return. And a $2 billion program on our 
youth bill now before the Senate must 
pass. That’s the other item on the agenda 
that I want to discuss with you, and I ask 
you to join with me as a full partner in 
getting this legislation passed. 

And finally, let me say that it’s an honor 
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for me to be with you. Our country’s ideals 
and hopes, our country’s concerns and 
fears are always present in the minds of 
people who are most deprived, who’ve 
suffered from years of discrimination, 
who’ve not yet realized the hopes and 
dreams that you and I have realized who 
are in this room. 

Progress is still there to be made. It can 
only be made with commitment, with 
tenacity, with cooperation, and with 
courage. In years gone by, in the fifties 
and sixties, many of you in this room ex- 
hibited extraordinary courage in freedom 
marches and in insisting that the dis- 
criminatory laws of our Nation should be 
removed. That was a great achievement, 
but it is not enough. We must continue to 
reach the Promised Land and the land of 
great promise. In better health care, more 
equitable taxes, the control of inflation, 
the provision of jobs, better housing, better 
transportation to and from work, the care 
for the aged, better education—these 
kinds of programs are still being chal- 
lenged as we try to make progress toward 
a better future. 

With your help and your commitment 
and the courage that I’ve already de- 
scribed and with close cooperation, we can 
make these dreams come true. Some of us 
have realized these dreams already in our 
own lives, but there are millions of Ameri- 
cans looking to you for leadership. And 
with the partnership between you, the 
Congressional Black Caucus, and with me 
as President, there’s no doubt in my mind 
that in the future we can make those 
dreams come true. 


Coretta Scott King, come on up. Miss 
Black America, Miss Wright, come on up. 
These are two of my sweethearts. I want 
you to see them. 


It’s a pleasure for me to be with you. 
My wife won’t be back until about 9 
o’clock tonight, but she said to give you 
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her best regards. And you can look on the 
stage and see why I was not concerned to 
know that she would be gone. [Laughter] 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:07 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 


Situation in Irag and Iran 


White House Statement. 
September 26, 1980 


Over the past several days, as the Presi- 
dent noted in his statement of Septem- 
ber 24, the President and the Secretary of 
State have exchanged views with key 
friends and allies on a wide range of issues 
related to the conflict between Iran and 
Iraq. We have consulted with a number 
of friendly nations about the status of oil 
supplies and international shipping in the 
Persian Gulf area. In view of the im- 
portance of minimizing the economic 
effects of the conflict on international 
shipping and world petroleum markets, 
the United States has indicated that it 
would be willing to host a meeting to re- 
view these issues if that should seem de- 
sirable. If it is determined that a meeting 
of experts is required, we will work out 
timing and location. No such meeting has 
been set. In the meantime, our consulta- 
tions are continuing. 


Libraries and Information 
Services 


Message to the Congress. 
September 26, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I am pleased to transmit to you the 
Report of the White House Conference on 
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Libraries and Information Services and 
my own recommendations on public ac- 
cess to information, as required by Sec. 
1(d) of Public Law 93-568 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1974. 

Information is the essence of education 
and the lifeblood of democracy. People 
need accurate information to make the 
personal and political decisions that will 
shape the country’s future. The produc- 
tion and distribution of information is a 
significant factor in our economy. A tech- 
nological explosion is reshaping the way 
information is stored and communicated, 
while rising costs and limited resources 
strain the public institutions that make 
information accessible. 

The White House Conference con- 
sidered all these issues. It examined our 
information needs and problems and the 
key role of libraries in meeting them. The 
delegates included librarians, information 
specialists and community leaders. They 
were selected at conferences in every state 
and territory, through a process that in- 
volved 100,000 people. I wish to commend 
the National Conference on Libraries and 
Information Services for their key role in 
making the Conference a success. The 
Conference theme was “Bringing Infor- 
mation to the People.” Its recommenda- 
tions will help us frame an information 


policy for the 1980's. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIBRARIES 


Since the beginning of our Nation, 
libraries have played an important role in 
providing citizens with the information 
they need to guide our destiny. Our First 
Amendment rights have been strength- 
ened by the independent status of libra- 
ries free from government control. By 
preserving the records of our history and 
culture, libraries serve as a door into our 
past. As a source of the information we 
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need to direct our lives, they also serve as 
a door into our future. As we plan for the 
information requirements of the 1980's 
and beyond, we should acknowledge the 
contributions that libraries have made 
and ensure they remain vital. 

Most libraries are local institutions, 
under local control. State and local gov- 
ernments bear the responsibility for sup- 
porting and operating public and school 
libraries. I agree with the White House 
Conference that this principle must be 
maintained. 

At the same time, the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed a special role of helping 
libraries provide access to information for 
all. The Government also provides leader- 
ship in developing new technologies and 
services, and encouraging resource shar- 
ing among all types of libraries. This Fed- 
eral role complements the basic responsi- 
bilities of state and local governments. 
My Administration has worked with Con- 
gress to fulfill that role. 

To ensure that library programs get the 
attention they deserve, we created an 
Office of Libraries and Learning Tech- 
nologies in the new Department of Edu- 
cation, headed by a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary. 

Overall Federal support for libraries 
has increased by almost 30% since the 
beginning of my Administration. We pro- 
posed improvements in the Higher Edu- 
cation Act to strengthen support for 
library research and demonstration and 
training programs and for college and re- 
search libraries. We supported literacy 
and school library and media programs 
through our 1978 amendments to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

My 1982 budget request to Congress 
will reflect our response to the Conference 
recommendations for increased budgetary 
support for resource sharing among li- 
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braries; research and development in in- 
formation technologies; and research 
libraries. 

The Conference recommended a new 
National Library and Information Serv- 
ices Act to redefine the Federal role. I will 
submit new legislation to replace the 
Library Services and Construction Act 
which will expire in 1982. This legislation 
will include such issues as: 

* barriers to information access for the 
handicapped and disadvantaged ; 
library networking and resource shar- 
ing; 
the role of large urban libraries and 
research libraries as centers for library 
resource networks; and 

* new information technologies. 

I urge the Congress, the library com- 
munity, and the public to join in the dis- 
cussion during the next year on the priori- 
ties among these important concerns. 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 


The Federal Government has a special 
responsibility to ensure that its informa- 
tion is made available to the people. Open 
government is vital to democracy. We 
must also recognize the constraints of na- 
tional security, privacy, efficient decision 
making, and costs. 


We are working to address these con- 
cerns in a way that increases access to in- 
formation. A new office has been estab- 
lished in the Office of Management and 
Budget to develop Federal information 
policy. This office is working closely with 
the agencies, libraries, and private sector 
to develop a policy on the management 
and dissemination of information by Fed- 
eral agencies. This policy will affirm the 
key role of the Federal depository libraries 
as centers where citizens can obtain free 
access to government publications. 


The policy will also stress the special 
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role libraries can play in helping Federal 
agencies disseminate information that 
people need. We should not create new 
delivery systems when libraries, with 
strong community bases, can do the job. 
The Denver Public Library is one example 
of a library that is working closely with 
several agencies to make consumer and 
environmental information available. I 
encourage and support cooperation like 
this. To foster such partnership, I have 
directed the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration to work with the 
library community and the Department 
of Education to select three to five Federal 
Information Centers and locate them to- 
gether with libraries. If this cooperative 
effort is as successful as I expect, I will ex- 
pand the program. 

My Administration has also taken a 
number of other initiatives to improve and 
enhance public access to government in- 
formation. For example: 

¢ We revamped the security classifica- 
tion system to eliminate needless initial 
classification and reduce the time that 
documents remain classified _ while 
strengthening protection for necessary se- 
crets. About 250 million pages of docu- 
ments will be released because of this 
change. 

¢ The Freedom of Information Act is 
being administered fairly. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has instructed agencies to 
release information that could legally be 
withheld if the release could not be clearly 
harmful. 

¢ Our policy on industrial innovation 
calls for an improvement in the dissemina- 
tion of patent information, which will 
make over 4 million patents accessible. 

¢ The National Technical Information 
Service has expanded the indexing and 
dissemination systems available to scien- 
tists and engineers. 


¢ Increases were requested for the Na- 
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tional Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Sciences, an agency which has 
a vital leadership and coordination role in 
library and information science at the na- 
tional level. 


THE NEEDS OF THE DISADVANTAGED 


The Conference report serves as a re- 
minder that too many of our citizens are 
cut off from the information available to 
most of us. One of the greatest barriers 
is functional illiteracy. To overcome this 
problem, I have directed the Department 
of Education to take the lead in coordinat- 
ing Federal efforts to eliminate functional 
illiteracy. Their task will be to identify 
methods and programs of demonstrated 
value and to work with local education 
agencies, libraries, and voluntary orga- 
nizations to implement these programs. 
Twenty percent of our Americans are 
functionally illiterate, and we must ex- 
pand our commitment to helping these 
people obtain the basic skills they need. 

Under my Administration, a new Basic 
Skills Improvement Program was author- 
ized in 1979. Its overall objective is to 
bring about national improvement in stu- 
dent achievement in the fundamentals of 
education—reading, writing, speaking 
and mathematics. 

We are working to assist disabled Amer- 
icans. At my request, the broadcasting 
networks helped establish a pilot closed- 
captioning television system to permit the 
hearing-impaired to share the educational 
and entertainment shows available to 
everyone. In addition, the Library of Con- 
gress and the Department of Education 
are working to provide special materials, 
equipment and services for those with 
physical handicaps and 
abilities. 


learning dis- 


Another frequently overlooked barrier 
to information is geography. Many Amer- 
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icans are denied access to information be- 
cause of where they live, such as an In- 
dian reservation, a Pacific Island, or an 
isolated area. To address these problems 
and those of other persons isolated from 
information due to their location, I am 
directing the Department of the Interior 
to analyze these issues and provide recom- 
mendations to me. 

I will soon send to the Senate a protocol 
to the Florence Agreement of 1952 fur- 
ther liberalizing the exchange of books 
and information and reducing barriers to 
international understanding. The Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Sciences has already begun 
working with the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations. 


THE NEW INFORMATION AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGIES 


New technologies are revolutionizing 
the ways in which we create, store and dis- 
seminate information. For example, the 
text of 3,200 books can now be stored on 
a 12-inch videodisc which costs $20. In 
the library computers are replacing the 
card catalog. The sum of changes like 
these will have a major impact on our 
lives. 

My Administration is actively encour- 
aging the creative application of these 
technologies for the benefit of all indi- 
viduals. As the largest user of computer 
technology in the world, the Federal gov- 
ernment plays a major role in deciding 
how this technology is applied everywhere. 
We are using technology to provide gov- 
ernment services, including information, 
in new and better ways. A number of 
agencies are actively involved in conduct- 
ing or supporting research and develop- 
ment into new technologies and their 


application. We shall aggressively pursue 


such research. We also have a program to 
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develop standards which will enhance our 
ability to transfer technology. 


We have worked to remove regulations 
that prevent competition and constrain 
application of the new technologies. The 
Federal Communications Commission is 
completing a dramatic overhaul of its 
regulations, opening up competition and 
promoting diversity. Recent actions are 
creating 1000 new radio stations and a 
whole new class of community TV sta- 
tions. We developed a program which has 
doubled minority ownership of broadcast 
stations. We are working with Congress 
to pass legislation to reduce regulation and 
promote competition in telecommunica- 
tions. The explosion of outlets in the elec- 
tronic media provides special opportuni- 
ties for libraries. For example, libraries 
can work with cable TV systems to pro- 
gram public service channels. Competi- 
tion will stimulate innovation, increase 
productivity, and make the communica- 
tions industries more responsive to con- 
sumer demands, 


Actions we have taken to realize the 


public dividend from the new technologies 
include: 


—My space policy, which is helping 
public service producers use satellites to 
cut their communication costs. The Com- 
merce Department is responsible for this 
program, and I am directing them to work 
with the library community to make satel- 
lite and other emerging communication 
technologies available where it is cost- 
effective for networking and other pur- 
poses. 

—The Department of Education will 
support a conference of independent ex- 
perts to develop an agenda for library 
research in the 1980's. 

—The library and information science 
communities will be encouraged to pro- 
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pose technology assessment studies for con- 
sideration by Federal agencies. 

As our society expands use of the new 
information technologies, we must protect 
our personal privacy. Last year I pro- 
posed the Nation’s first comprehensive 
privacy policy. Five privacy bills are now 
before Congress, covering medical, bank, 
insurance and other types of records. 
Their passage is an essential ingredient 
to an information policy of the 1980's. 

The biggest challenges rest with the 
library and information community. 
These institutions are run by talented and 
dedicated people with strong bases in 
their communities. They have contributed 
much, and they can do even more to meet 
people’s needs in coping with the problems 
we face in the 80’s. I believe we have 
viewed libraries too narrowly. The needs 
of the public who must cope with our in- 
creasingly complex society can only be 
met by libraries actively providing access 
to the great variety of information they 
have. Libraries can provide information 
to individuals about jobs and education 
opportunities; information to families 
about social services and energy; and con- 
sumer information to small business on 
marketing and technological innovation. 
Americans must be able to obtain this in- 
formation in convenient, accessible, com- 
munity institutions like the library. To 
survive as community institutions, libraries 
must be strengthened and the public made 
more aware of their potential. 

We expect that the libraries will help 
to teach people the value of energy con- 
servation and the ways to accomplish it; 
help the American people protect them- 
selves from inflation by informed pur- 
chasing; help them to see that we live in 
an interrelated world which requires both 
America’s strength but also American 
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patience and American understanding; 
and, help them most of all to learn that 
we have to look at the world as it is and 
not as we remembered it 25 years ago. I 
have every confidence that you will meet 
these challenges as you have others in the 
past. Libraries will continue to be a criti- 
cal ingredient in building a stronger, a 
more vibrant, a more informed America 
that we all hope for. 


Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
September 26, 1980. 


Nuclear Safety Oversight 
Committee 


Executive Order 12240. 
September 26, 1980 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to pro- 
vide for the extended life of the Nuclear 
Safety Oversight Committee to the extent 
that funds are to be made available 
therefor, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. Section 1-303 of Executive 
Order No. 12202 is amended by adding 
thereto the following sentence: “Begin- 
ning October 1, 1980, such support shall 
be provided in accordance with Section 
213 of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Act, 1945 (31 U.S.C. 696).”. 

1-102. Section 1-402 of Executive 
Order No. 12202 is amended to read, 
“The Committee shall terminate on Sep- 
tember 30, 1981.”. 

1-103. In Section 1-102 of Executive 
Order No. 12202 the words “The mem- 
bership of the Committee shall be com- 
posed of five persons” is amended to read, 
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“The membership of the Committee shall 
be composed of six persons.” 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
September 26, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:45 p.m., September 26, 1980] 


Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation 


Appointment of Steven F. Arvizu as a 
Member. September 26, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Steven F. Arvizu, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., as a member of the Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preservation. 

Arvizu is an associate professor of an- 
thropology at California State University. 
He is director of the Cross Cultural Re- 
source Center and president of the Coun- 
cil on Anthropology and Education. He 
was chairperson of National Education 
Task Force De La Raza from 1970 to 
1973. 


Committee for the Preservation 
of the White House 


Appointment of Marjorie Fry Davis as a 
Member. September 26, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointmenit of Marjorie Fry Davis, of New 
Orleans, La., as a member of the Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of the White 
House. 

Davis is a trustee of the New Orleans 
Museum of Art and a life fellow of the 


Metropolitan Museum, the Newark 
Museum, and the New Orleans Museum. 
She is active in numerous civic activities 
related to the arts. She owns an exten- 
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sive art collection, which tours to benefit 
communities throughout the State. 


Interagency Committee on 
Emergency Medical Services 


Appointment of David B. Horner as a 
Member. September 26, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of David B. Horner, of Santa 
Monica, Calif., to be a member of the 
Interagency Committee on Emergency 
Medical Services. 

Horner is a practicing orthopedic sur- 
geon who also serves as an assistant clini- 
cal profesor of orthopedic surgery at the 
University of Southern California Medical 
School. He is president of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association and a mem- 
ber of the Health Advisory Council for 
the State of California. 


Infant Formula Act of 1980 


Remarks on Signing H.R. 6940 Into Law. 
September 26, 1980 


This signing ceremony for the infant 
formula bill is particularly gratifying to 
me as President for several reasons. One is 
it shows the influence that just one or two 
private citizens can have if they feel very 
deeply about an important subject. Lynn 
Pilot and Carol Laskin were concerned 
about the fact that in the past some of the 
infant formulas sold in this country to 
trusting parents for their dear children, 
babies, were lacking in certain food in- 
gredients and caused very severe damage 
to the children’s or babies’ health. 

A reporter, Lea Thompson, became in- 
terested in this subject and let the public 
become aware of it, and then later, of 
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course, Senator Metzenbaum, Congress- 
man Gore, Congressmen Mottl and Tim 
Lee Carter, who happens to be a doctor 
himself, Congressman Waxman, and then, 
of course, Senators Baucus and Leahy and 
others became interested in this problem. 
As a result of that, we’ve now had a bill 
passed that would set very rigid standards 
for the quality and the adequacy of in- 
fant formulas and, secondly, would let the 
Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices monitor very carefully this quality, to 
raise its standards or modify them as re- 
search results indicated, and provide for a 
testing program for the health of the chil- 
dren and also the adequacy of formulas 
in the future. 

As you may or may not know, the De- 
partment of Agriculture now also has cen- 
ters wherein the nutritional value of foods 
sold and the needs for food products by 
children and older people, retired people 
can be tested. 

I’m very grateful that this fine work has 
been done, appreciate the dedication of 
these parents, the news media, and the 
Members of the House and Senate on a 
bipartisan basis, and am very gratified as 
President to sign into law now the infant 
formula bill, which will guarantee to the 
children of our Nation in the future that 
they can be healthy, that they can indicate 
their strength and their health even in the 
presence of the press and the President. 
[Laughter] This is the way a free society 
ought to be, and I’m very grateful for it. 
[At this point, the President signed the bill into 
law.] 

It makes me feel at home. It also re- 
minds me of my own grandchildren, who 
are dear to me. 

I’d like to ask Senator Metzenbaum if 
he’d like to make a comment, representing 
the Members of the Senate who worked 
on this bill, and then I’d like to ask Con- 
gressman Gore if he would make a state- 
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ment, representing the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. Following 
the bill signing, there were remarks by Senator 
Howard M. Metzenbaum, Representative Al- 
bert Gore, Jr., Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Patricia Roberts Harris, Lea Thomp- 
son of NBC News, and Representative Tim Lee 
Carter. The President also had a conversation 
with mothers attending the ceremony with their 
children. Their remarks are included in the 
White House press release. 


As enacted, H.R. 6940 is Public Law 96-359, 
approved September 26. 


Infant Formula Act of 1980 


Statement on Signing H.R. 6940 Into Law. 
September 26, 1980 


I am today signing H.R. 6940, the In- 
fant Formula Act of 1980. This legisla- 
tion recognizes that our most important 
resource for the future—our children— 
should be afforded safe and nutritionally 
adequate formulas during a critical pe- 
riod of development. Infant formulas are 
uniquely important to the health of our 
children, because for many infants they 
are the sole source of nutrients for the first 
several months of their lives. The proper 
growth and long-range health of children 
are determined to a large extent by the 
quality of the nutrition they receive dur- 
ing these first vital months. 

H.R. 6940 is designed to ensure that 
commercially produced and marketed in- 
fant formulas meet accepted nutritional 
standards and that consistent quality is 
maintained in their preparation. This bill, 
which resulted from reports during 1979 
that more than 100 became 
seriously ill as a consequence of using soy- 
bean-based formulas marketed with an 
insufficient amount of chloride, estab- 
lishes a statutory requirement that for- 


infants 
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mula manufacturers include chlorides as 
well as other essential element in each in- 
fant formula preparation sold. It also 
gives the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) authority to adjust nu- 
tritional standards to conform to the best 
available scientific knowledge. In addi- 
tion, the bill requires manufacturers to 
test infant formulas on a periodic basis 
and to notify the Secretary promptly 
whenever formulas do not meet nutri- 
tional requirements. 


The enactment of this legislation rep- 
resents the work and cooperation of many 
individuals and groups, including con- 
cerned parents, Congressmen Henry A. 
Waxman, Albert Gore, Jr., Ronald M. 
Mottl, and Tim Lee Carter, Senator 
Howard M. Metzenbaum, the infant for- 
mula industry, and officials of this Ad- 
ministration. H.R. 6940, together with 
existing authority under the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, will aid in ensuring 
that both the Federal Government and 
the private sector meet their responsi- 
bilities in providing for the quality of in- 
fant formula preparations. 


As enacted, H.R. 6940 is Public Law 
96-359, approved September 26. 


NOTE: 


National Aquaculture Act of 
1980 


Statement on Signing S. 1650 Into Law. 
September 26, 1980 


I am pleased to be able to approve 
enrolled bill S. 1650, the National Aqua- 
culture Act of 1980. 

Almost 2 years ago, I reluctantly dis- 
approved an aquaculture bill that au- 
thorized major new Government financial 
programs without, in my opinion, an ade- 
quate demonstration of need. In my 
memorandum of disapproval of the 1978 
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bill and in separate correspondence with 
several Members of Congress, I promised 
to work with Congress to strengthen Fed- 
eral aquaculture programs and to fashion 
aquaculture legislation which I could 
approve. 

Since that time, we have established 
highly effective mechanisms for inter- 
agency coordination and joint endeavors, 
and we will soon publish the first phase of 
a national aquaculture plan that has been 
developed in close cooperation with the 
aquaculture industry. We have also ini- 
tiated studies designed to provide solid 
information on the financial and regula- 
tory barriers to the expansion of commer- 
cial aquaculture in this country. 

I am most pleased that the bill I am 
signing here today formalizes the inter- 
agency coordinating mechanism which is 
working so well and calls for the formula- 
tion of a long-range national aquaculture 
plan. It also requires the development of 
strategies to meet the recommendations 
of the studies on financial and regula- 
tory constraints. Perhaps most important, 
S. 1650 authorizes funds for the support 
of research, development, and technology 
transfer by the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Interior. 

Although commercial aquaculture de- 
velopment is clearly the responsibility of 
the private sector, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a role in conducting and sup- 
porting research and in establishing, 
through a national plan, a framework for 
cooperation between Government and the 
public sector. 

The Government also has a strong in- 
terest in developing new sources of food 
for this country and for the poorer nations 
of the world. Many developing countries 
have already recognized the potential 
benefits of aquaculture. In China, for 
example, where fish is a staple, aquacul- 
ture accounts for a major portion of the 
seafood consumed. Here at home, an ex- 
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panded aquaculture industry can help 
overcome a trade imbalance caused by the 
importation of some $2 billion of seafood 
each year. Since only 3 percent of our 
current domestic seafood supplied are pro- 
duced through aquaculture, there is 
considerable potential for expansion. I be- 
lieve that this legislation will greatly bene- 
fit the many farmers of this country, who 
will be encouraged to grow fresh-water 
fish in their lakes and ponds. At the same 
time, commercial fishermen will see larger 
stocks of wild fish as a result of increased 
commercial aquaculture. 

In signing this bill into law, I wish to 
thank leading Members of the Congress, 
particularly Senators Magnuson, Inouye, 
Stone, Cannon, Cochran, Bentsen, Pryor, 
Stewart, and Talmadge and Representa- 
tives Foley, Murphy, Breaux, de la Garza, 
Forsythe, and AuCoin, for working with 
us on this important legislation. 

I would also like to make note of the 
contribution of Dave Wallace. Until his 
death last year, he was Director of Inter- 
national Fisheries in the Department of 
Commerce and longstanding advocate 
and tireless worker for an expanded 
United States aquaculture program. His 
leadership, wisdom, patience, and skill 
were the driving forces behind the co- 
ordinated effort to strengthen Federal 
aquaculture programs. I wish to acknowl- 
edge his dedication and perserverance and 
dedicate this act to his memory. 


NoTE: As enacted, S. 1650 is Public Law 
96-362, approved September 26. 


Department of Agriculture 


Nomination of Alex P. Mercure To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Small Community and 


Rural Development. September 26, 1980 


The President today announced his 
intention to nominate Alex P. Mercure to 
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be Under Secretary of Agriculture for 
Small Community and Rural Develop- 
ment. This is a new position created by 
the Rural Development Policy Act of 
1980, which the President signed on 
September 24. 

Mercure has been Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for Rural Development and 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation since 
1977. 

He was born June 30, 1931, in Lumber- 
ton, N. Mex. He received a B.S. from the 
University of New Mexico in 1958 and an 
M.A. from New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity in 1961. 


Mercure was a teacher at Chama High 
School in Chama, N. Mex., from 1958 to 
1962 and a counsellor at Los Lunas Public 
Schools in Los Lunas, N. Mex., from 1962 
to 1964. From 1965 to 1971, he was exec- 
utive director of the home education live- 
lihood program of the New Mexico Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

From 1971 to 1974, Mercure was presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Technical Voca- 
tional School in El Rito, N. Mex. He was 
vice president and assistant provost of the 
University of New Mexico, in charge of 
regional and community affairs, from 
1974 until his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1977. 


1980 Hispanic Democratic 
Victory Dinner 


Remarks at the Dinner. 


September 26, 1980 


It’s also a long way from Plains, Geor- 
gia, to the White House. [Laughter] And 
I wouldn’t be in the White House if it 
weren’t for a lot of you who had confi- 
dence in me 4 years ago and who still 
express your confidence in me and Fritz 
Mondale and the principles of the Demo- 
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cratic Party by coming here tonight. 

Esteban, I appreciate the introduction 
that you gave me. There is no doubt that 
you meant what you said, and the friend- 
ship that you’ve expressed for me in a 
personal way is the same feeling that I 
have for you. Governor Jerry Apodoca, 
who is here and who was a friend of mine 
as a common Governor—at the same time 
I had Georgia, he had New Mexico. 
Secretary of State Pedro Vasquez was go- 
ing to speak to this group after supper 
tonight. He is not going to speak, and I'll 
have some comments to make about that 
later on. I think the sense of equality of 
opportunity and the sense of equality of 
responsibility is important for us all to 
understand, and I have no hesitancy about 
substituting at least to some degree for 
him. 

I’m very proud that the Vice Chair- 
person of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Carmella Lacayo, is here. She’s 
been very important to me and to the 
Democratic Party. And I’m very thank- 
ful for Ed Romero; I’ve been watching 
him for years. He’s a little too timid, a 
little too quiet—{laughter|—he ought to 
smile a little bit more. [Laughter] Other 
than that, he’s just a great man, and I’m 
grateful to be with him. 

Tonight, the money that you are raising 
with your generosity is very important, as 
Chairman John White would acknowl- 
edge, for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and for the Democratic Party and, 
I believe, for our Nation. It’s also a tribute 
to Hispanic Americans and to your com- 
mitment to the principles that are impor- 
tant to me, to the great founders of this 
Nation more than 200 years ago, to our 
party. I’m grateful for your contributions, 
your time, your hard work, and your com- 
mon commitment. 

It’s good for me to stand here feeling 
a sense of brotherhood and sisterhood 
with you. And I'd like to outline tonight, 
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in just a few moments, some of the respon- 
sibilities that I have as President and how 
they relate directly to you and to the lead- 
ers among the Hispanic-American com- 
munity. 

Your dedication and the fact that the 
Democratic Party accurately represents 
your hopes and dreams and aspirations is 
why we’re going to whip the Republicans 
on November the 4th. 

If you analyze all the things that are 
important to you personally, all the things 
that were important to your mother and 
your father when you were a child, all the 
things that are important to your children 
and the generations to come, I think you 
will see that there is more at stake than 
just a contest between Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan, there’s also more at stake 
than just a contest between the Democrats 
and Republicans, What is at stake is the 
honoring of those ideals and commitments 
and hopes and dreams and the shaping of 
the future of our country not just in the 
next 4 years or 8 years, but the shaping of 
our Nation for the balance of this century 
and perhaps even beyond. 

I spoke to the Hispanic Caucus dinner 
last week. Many of you were there. It 
shows your loyalty and your dedication 
and your unselfishness to come to two 
events in this short a period of time, at 
great expénse to you. I’m not going to re- 
peat what I said then. But I have come 
here tonight with one assignment only, 
and that is to pay tribute to the Hispanic 
men and women who have served so well 
in my administration and who epitomize, 
personally, the challenges that we face to 
a common degree. 

I learned a long time ago that the best 
intentions of an executive officer—and I 
hold the highest executive position in the 
free world—is shaped by those who are 
chosen or recruited to serve with him. 
That’s why when I took office I sent 
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trusted representatives, some of you here 
tonight, throughout the Hispanic com- 
munities of this Nation, to talk some, but 
primarily to listen, because there obviously 
are things that are in my own background 
as a naval officer, as a farmer, a business- 
man, a State senator or Governor or 
candidate for 4 years that I knew about 
and understood about this country. But 
there are some special aggravations and 
special problems that relate to people just 
because their culture and background, 
religion, habits, and their hopes for a fam- 
ily or hopes for a community are different. 
And I don’t have that special sensitivity 
as an Anglo President that I consider to 
be vital for me to do a good job as Presi- 
dent of all the people of this country. 

Rosalynn, my wife, is a sensitive person. 
She understands people. She also listens. 
And when I have to be in the White 
House dealing with Iraq, Iran, Afghan- 
istan, SALT, Congress, other things that 
are pressing on me, she, quite often, as 
you know, is in communities listening to 
your people and bringing those messages 
back to me so that I can be a better 
President. 

It’s important for me within the White 
House itself to have someone on whom I 
can depend, at my shoulder day in and 
day out, to give me advice on matters that 
relate directly to you, uniquely, and the 
people who look to you for leadership. 
And that’s why I asked Ambassador 
Esteban Torres to come there and serve 
with me, and I’m grateful that he’s there 
at my shoulder giving me guidance to do 
the right thing as President. 

As you know, many of the recent immi- 
grants to our country, particularly those 
who speak Spanish, have settled in our 
major cities—not in the most elite sub- 
urban areas of those cities; in neighbor- 
hoods that formerly were deteriorating. 
And when I traveled this country in ’75 
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and ’76, campaigning for President, a 
common concern or complaint from al- 
most every mayor that I met and local 
official that I met, Democratic or Repub- 
lican, was, “Something must be done to 
restore the integrity and the life and the 
quality [of life] of the people who live 
there in those urban areas.” 

In the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Department of our country, the 
Under Secretary is Victor Marrero, a 
great man who’s serving with me and I’m 
grateful to him. And the Assistant Secre- 
tary, as you know, is William Medina, and 
I’m thankful to him as well. 

One of my additional responsibilities is 
to deal with many other countries from 
all over the world—China, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, the European countries, the 52 
countries, in Africa, Latin America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Japan. It’s not an 
easy task. There has to be a special sen- 
sitivity there about people who are dif- 
ferent from us, whose relatives have moved 
here as immigrants. It’s important that I 


have in that key diplomatic post a Chief 
of Protocol who when those visitors come 
to our Nation are treated with respect and 
with understanding and with sensitivity 
and with friendship. And I’m very grate- 


ful that Ambassador 
occupies that position. 

You think I asked him to serve because 
he’s so well qualified; that’s not the case. 
He knows why I asked him to serve as 
protocol officer. I’d like for his wife to 
stand up. [Applause.] Our Nation got two 
for the price of one—{/aughter|—and I’m 
grateful for them. 

There’s a department in our Govern- 
ment, not very well known, that has one 
specific assignment, and that’s to deal with 
the poor, the unfortunate, those in partic- 
ularly dilapidated homes where medical 
services might be scarce, where the roads 
in front or the streets in front may not be 
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well paved, where the distances to schools 
might be very great, where job opportuni- 
ties are not readily apparent. That’s the 
Community Services Administration, and 
as you know, I’ve had a very fine woman 
who served there earlier and now a very 
fine and highly qualified man, Richard 
Rios, and I’m very grateful for him. 

In the rural areas, we can’t overlook 
that important position. The primary 
Department responsible for the rural 
areas, as you know, is the Department of 
Agriculture. This is an area which is 
rapidly growing in importance for the 
Federal Government. I signed a major bill 
this week establishing for the first time in 
the history of our country an Under Sec- 
retary for Rural Development, and I’ve 
asked and just promoted or recommended 
lex Mercure to serve in that position, 
and he will be doing a good job. 

If I were to ask a hundred Americans, 
“‘What’s the most important single domes- 
tic problem that we’ve had to address in 
the last 3% years?”, the answer would be 
energy, because it permeates our lives. 
The excessive dependence on foreign oil 
has given us too much inflation, too much 
unemployment, and shocked our economic 
system. But there’s a specil element of 
energy that must be addressed humanely, 
and that’s how these serious problems— 
that might be accommodated by rich 
people or those even with moderate means 
and a steady job—and that is the minority 
impact of energy problems. And I’ve 
asked Louis Moret to serve in the Depart- 
ment of Energy specially [as] director for 
the minority impact. 

In Health and Human Services, there’s 
a special category of human development, 
the development of human beings, to per- 
mit each person to take what talent God 
might have given that person and to let 
it be growing and expanding and to be 
used in a productive way for our country. 
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And Cesar Perales serves in that position, 
and I’m very grateful for him. 

Education’s a new Department, a burn- 
ing issue in the Hispanic-American com- 
munity. We have a deep commitment to 
bilingual education, as you know, and a 
wonderful Secretary of Education. But the 
Assistant Secretary at the Department of 
Education—John Gabusi, and I’m very 
grateful for him. 

I’m not going to go down the entire 
list of people. I would like to just mention 
two or three who are of special importance 
to me and ask them to stand if they will. 

Francis Garcia—Francis? She’s a com- 
missioner of the Coypright Royalty 
Tribunal. And as you know, the Federal 
Cochairman of the Southwest Border 
Regional Comission is the Federal repre- 
sentative who ties together the South- 
western States, relates them one to 
another, to Mexico as well, and to our 
Federal Government. And Cristobal Ald- 
rete is the Cochairman representing the 
Federal Government, and he administers 
that major responsibility. 

The President must have a lawyer. 
The lawyers in the White House must be 
superb, because I get most of the problems 
that you could possibly imagine in my life 
in that position. And Patrick Apodaca is 
one of my legal counsels. Patrick? 

All these things are important to me, 
but there’s one thing that’s particularly 
important during the next 6 weeks, and 
that is my campaign. And I wanted the 
best trained person who knew me very 
well to serve in that position and, as you 
know, formerly of my staff and now dep- 
uty chairman of my entire reelection 
campaign, Rick Hernandez. Rick, gracias. 

I’m not going to go down the entire 
list of the 200 people that I’ve appointed 
in positions of major responsibility who 
happen to be Hispanic Americans, but I 
think it is very good for me to point out 
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that these persons have been selected be- 
cause of their own innate qualities. It’s 
never been necessary for me to lower the 
standards of excellence and professional 
qualification in order to fill these posts. 

We’ve had 17 town meetings around 
the country to try to discern the special 
problems that address those who look to 
you and me for leadership, and it’s very 
important for me to understand that not 
just in the administrative branch of Gov- 
ernment but also in the judicial branch of 
Government these special needs existed. 
I wasn’t quite aware of it, I have to admit 
to you, when I began running for Presi- 
dent. I was aware of the special legal 
problems of black people in the South- 
east, the Deep South. But I didn’t know 
fully about the discrimination that had 
been existing in the Federal judicial sys- 
tem against Hispanics until I approached 
the office of President. 

I think you know that we’ve made good 
strides there. I have quadrupled already 
the number of Hispanic Federal judges, 
including the first Hispanic woman Fed- 
eral judge, Carmen Consuelo Cerezo. And 
this, as you know, will have a major im- 
pact on the attitude and tone, not only in 
the court itself but in the entire communi- 
ties where they serve, not just during my 
term of office, no matter whether it’s 4 
or 8 years, but for a long time, for a 
generation. 

And we have set a standard now in 
this administration that subsequent Pres- 
idents will have to meet. And I ask you as 
a special favor to me to make darned sure 
that in the future that Presidents do at 
least as well as I do on these appoint- 
ments, and I hope even better if it’s 
possible. 

Immigration, naturalization—a burn- 
ing issue with you and with me and with 
our Nation, and I asked to serve as Com- 
missioner of that entire major department 
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Leonel Castillo. He did a superb job. And 
I’ve now nominated, as you know, Matt 
Garcia from Texas to take that position, 
and I hope he'll be confirmed very 
shortly. 

I’m not only President, ’m Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. It’s 
my duty to keep this Nation strong. It’s 
my duty to make sure that those who serve 
in the Armed Forces feel that they have a 
legitimate responsibility and a privilege to 
be patriotic soldiers or sailors or ma- 
rines—those who serve in the Coast Guard 
are great; Air Force. One of those major 
departments, the one that’s dearest to my 
heart, as you know, is headed up by a very 
fine man who’s highly qualified, who did 
an absolutely unbelievably good job in a 
lower position, but now is Secretary of the 
Navy, Ed Hidalgo. I don’t know if Secre- 
tary Hidalgo is here tonight. 

But as Charlie Duncan knows, when I 
became President—Harold Brown became 
Secretary of Defense; Charlie Duncan be- 
came Deputy—one of the major elements 
of our Armed Forces that was aborted in 
its progress was the Trident submarine sys- 
tem, the submarines and the missiles them- 
selves, and there was an unbreakable dead- 
lock between the major shipbuilding yards 
of our Nation and the Navy and, therefore 
the Federal Government, and, therefore, 
the Commander in Chief. And Ed Hidal- 
go was the one that broke that deadlock. 
And the remarkable progress now being 
made with the Trident submarines, now 
he’s the Secretary of the Navy, is a great 
tribute to him. 

One other person that I want to men- 
tion, and then that’s all. We’ve got special 
relationships with many countries. No 
closer relationship exists than the one that 
must be maintained with our neighbor to 
the south, the great nation of Mexico. 


This has not always been an easy rela- 
tionship. But the ties of blood kin and the 
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common challenges and opportunities 
grow month by month. Growing pains are 
sometimes difficult to accommodate. 
We’ve made great progress. Mexico is a 
wonderful trade opportunity for us. As a 
farmer, I’m grateful that now we will ship 
to Mexico this year 10 million tons of 
American grain. In the last 4 years we 
have tripled trade with Mexico. That’s 
good. But we also have a lot of human 
interrelationships and, in the past, there’s 
been kind of a prohibition—for some rea- 
son; I don’t understand it—in trying to 
send someone who couldn’t speak Spanish 
down to Mexico. I’ve changed that, and 
I’m very grateful that I have. And Julian 
Nava, a great American, is now serving as 
Ambassador to Mexico. 


And now I'd like to say something about 
Puerto Rico and why one of the great 
leaders of Puetro Rico decided not to 
speak to you tonight. It’s not a pleasant 
thing, but it’s one of the duties that I 
have as President. We’ve had in the last 
few months, 120,000 Cubans to come to 
our Nation, above and beyond the immi- 
gration quotas, above and beyond those 
permitted by the law. I’ve done the best I 
could, under one of the most difficult 
possible circumstances, to accommodate 
these newcomers to our Nation who came 
here seeking freedom. 


We are placing those new Americans in 
homes and in communities and in jobs as 
best we can. It is a very difficult thing. I 
have at the same time a responsibility to 
make sure that Americans accept them, as 
you were accepted and as my ancestors 
were accepted when they came here, and 
as other Americans—all except the Ameri- 
can native Indians—had their families ac- 
cepted. Sometimes it wasn’t easy. When 
the European Jews came here, when the 
Italians came here, when the Irish came 
here following the potato famine there 
was a lot of obstacles there, and people 
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didn’t like it. And when we started taking 
in new Americans from Indochina, it 
wasn’t easy. 

We still have a problem in that—al- 
though we are placing these new Cubans, 
Cuban Americans now, as rapidly as we 
possibly can in a humane and legal way— 
we’ve had an influx of about 150 per day 
ever since we stopped the massive influx 
which was running 3 or 4 thousand per 
day. 

Jack Watson, sitting here, and Este- 
ban Torres know how much I have wor- 
ried about this problem. We still have a 
few thousand not yet placed. 

Last night, and I’m thankful for it, the 
Cuban officials, Fidel Castro announced 
to the ship or boat captains in Mariel 
Harbor that no more would be permitted 
to carry out Cubans, but he would take 
the names of those who had families here 
and later arrange for them to leave Cuba 
in a legal way. 

So we’ve got now the first prospect in 
months and months and months of han- 
dling this problem to its conclusion, be- 
cause we'll re-double our efforts to settle 
those who are still in camps, rapidly, in 
their own permanent communities. 

We’ve had tens of thousands of those 
newcomers in Florida, in Arkansas, in 
Wisconsin, and other States in the Na- 
tion. It’s been a very difficult thing for 
me. The adverse reaction has been un- 
believable. And now, searching about for 
a place to put a few thousand, 3 or 4 
thousand, where they would be accom- 
modated in a military base, I decided to 
put some in Puerto Rico. The people in 
Puerto Rico do not like it. The politi- 
cians don’t like it, and the people don’t 
like it. The politicians, I guarantee you, 
in Florida didn’t like it, and in Arkansas 
they didn’t like it, in Georgia they didn’t 
like it, and in Wisconsin they didn’t like 
it. The Spanish-American community 
wants to be treated—and I’ve tried to 
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outline to you how we are treating the 
Spanish-American community—Hispanic 
Americans—with equal and growing re- 
sponsibilities and, I hope, the end of dis- 
crimination. 

But it’s necessary for me to treat the 
people in Puerto Rico the same way that 
I treat the people in Wisconsin or Florida 
or Arkansas. I wish that we had all the 


Cubans settled already; that’s not possi- 
ble. 


And Secretary of State Vasquez feels 
very deeply that those Cubans should not 
come to Puerto Rico. Now that the 
stream of Cubans has been cut off and 
we’re not receiving those 150 per day, the 
problems that we anticipated will not be 
nearly so severe as we thought. Isn’t that 
right, Jack [Watson]? 

But during this transition phase, I will 
have to put a few, as small a number as 
possible, in Puerto Rico. We will not put 
anyone down there who’s undesirable, we 
will not put anyone down there who’s 
been a prisoner in Cuba, we will not put 
anyone down there who has mental prob- 
lems—those are in places in the continen- 
tal United States. But there will be a few 
put there. And I know that many of you 
are Puerto Ricans and perhaps you would 
rather me not put anyone down there, but 
I don’t want to mislead you. It’s some- 
thing that I have to do. And I hope this 
small group, highly dedicated to me and 
to my party and to my election, will help 
me to explain this problem to the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

I tried to explain it to the Secretary 
of State, but he felt very emotional about 
it, and I sympathize with him. I stand 
here not to criticize him—God knows I 
don’t criticize him—but to sympathize 
with him. And my heart goes out to him 
and to the Governor. He’s facing a re- 
election just like I am, and we'll have to 
share this responsibility. He helped me 
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carry Puerto Rico, as you well know, in 
the primary season. 

But I wanted to explain to you why he 
will not be here after your banquet, and 
to let you know, I think in the most vivid 
possible way, that we’re all in it together— 
I and the people of Puerto Rico. 


[At this point, the President made a brief clos- 
ing statement in Spanish.] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:41 p.m. in 
the State Ballroom at the Mayflower Hotel. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Pres- 
ident’s public schedule and other items of 
general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included in 
this issue. 


September 21 


The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 


September 22 


The White House announced that on 
Saturday, September 20, the President de- 
clared an emergency for the State of 
Maine as a result of an outbreak of toxic 
shellfish poisoning, beginning on July 30. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with President Shehu 
Shagari of Nigeria on October 7 at the 
White House. President Skagari will be in 
Washington on an official visit from Oc- 
tober 6-8. While in the United States, 
President Shagari will visit New York City 
from October 3-6, where he will address 
the United Nations General Assembly on 
October 6. 

The White House announced that the 
President has signed a determination 
authorizing the use of an additional $11.6 
million from the United States Emergency 
Refugee and Migration Assistance Fund 


for the purposes of processing, tranporta- 
tion, caring for and resettling Cubans and 
Haitians arriving in the United States, 
and for associated administrative ex- 
penses. 
September 24 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—his national security advisers, to dis- 
cuss the situation in Iran and Iraq; 
—Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, Jack H. Wat- 
son, Jr., Assistant to the President; 
—Clark Gruening, Democratic candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate from Alaska. 
September 25 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship; 
—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison; 
—President Siaka Stevens of Sierra 
Leone; 
—a group of senior citizen leaders. 
The White House announced that the 
President will meet with President Mo- 
hammad Zia-ul-Haq of Pakistan on Oc- 
tober 3 in Washington. President Zia will 
be in the United States to address the 
United Nations General Assembly in his 
capacity as Spokesman for the Islamic 
Conference. 


September 26 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Secretary of State Edmund S. 
Muskie, Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown, Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren M. Christopher, Lloyd N. 
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Cutler, Counsel to the President, Dr. 
Brzezinski, and Mr. Watson; 

—Representatives Mario Biaggi of New 
York and Kika de la Garza of Texas; 

—RMr. Moore; 

—Rev. Jesse Jackson, president of Op- 
eration PUSH (People United to 
Save Humanity) ; 

—Larry Lucas, 5%, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the 1980 Sickle Cell Anemia 
Poster Child; 


—Vice President Mondale. 


The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Zane G. Smith, of San Francisco, 
Calif., as U.S. Government Representa- 
tive on the Governing Board of the Lake 
Tahoe Regional Planning Agency. Mr. 
Smith is the Agriculture Department’s 
regional forester for the Pacific Southwest 
Region and administers the National 
Forest lands which make up 65 percent of 
the Tahoe Basin. 


The President announced the persons 
who will represent the United States at 


the Brazzaville Centennial celebrations, 
to be held October 2-4 in Brazzaville, 
People’s Republic of the Congo. J. Bruce 


Llewellyn, President of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, will 
head the delegation, attending as personal 
representative of the President. Mrs. 
Llewellyn will accompany Mr. Llewellyn. 
The additional representatives of the 
President will be: 


LANNON WALKER, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs; 

Henry L. Marsu III, mayor of Richmond, 
Va.; 

CriarENceE MitcHe tt III, 
Maryland; 

Donatp B. Easum, president, African-Amer- 
ican Institute; 

Martin Lowett Anpreas, president, Archer 
Daniels Midland Foods; 

Dr. JAMEs Cueek, president, Howard Uni- 
versity ; 

B. L. Besstncer, ABF Ltd.; 

Martin Lutuer Krnc III, student: 


State senator, 
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Miiprep Rossins LEET, consultant, Women 
in Development; 

SarAH VAUGHAN, singer. 

By participating in the Centennial cere- 

monies, the United States wishes to under- 

score improving relations with this im- 

portant central African country. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Texas as a result of Tropi- 
cal Storm Danielle, intermittent rains and 
flooding, beginning on or about Septem- 
ber 5, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

In the evening, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nomi- 
nations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted September 22, 1980 


The following-named persons to be Represent- 
atives of the United States of America to the 
Thirty-fifth Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations: 

Dona.p F. McHenry, of Illinois 

WiuraM J. vANDEN HEvvEL, of New York 

Jacos K. Javits, United States Senator 
from the State of New York 

Paut E. Tsoncas, United States Senator 
from the State of Massachusetts 

Hannau D. Arxins, of Oklahoma 


The following-named persons to Alternate Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
to the Thirty-fifth Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations: 

NaTHAN Lanpow, of Maryland 
BarBara Newsow, of California 
RicHarpD W. Petree, of Virginia 
Joan Epetman Spero, of New York 
H. Cart McCA tt, of New York 

Joun A. Burroucus, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Malawi. 
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NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Submitted September 22—Continued 


SaLtty ANGELA SHELTON, of Texas, now Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Saint Lu- 
cia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Saint Lucia concurrently with 
her positions as Ambassador to Barbados, to 
Grenada and to the Commonwealth of 
Dominica. 

Jack B. Kusiscu, of North Carolina, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, for the rank of Am- 
bassador while serving as United States Spe- 
cial Negotiator of a successor agreement or 
treaty to the current United States-Spanish 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. 


Submitted September 25, 1980 


Jacx F. Mattock, Jr., of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist Republic. 

Ratpu W. Emerson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States 
for the term expiring September 30, 1981 
(new position—P.L. 96-209). 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the Board of Directors of the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation for the terms 
indicated: 

James M. FriepMan, of Ohio, for a term 
expiring December 17, 1982 (reappoint- 
ment). 

Epwarp L. Marcus, of Connecticut, for 
a term of 3 years expiring December 17, 
1983 (reappointment). 

ArTHUR I. Jacoss, of Florida, to be a member 
of the National Council on the Arts for a 
term expiring September 3, 1986, vice Gun- 
ther Schuller, term expired. 

Doris A. Evans, of Ohio, to be a member of 
the Board of Regents of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices University of the Health Sciences for a 
term expiring May 1, 1983, vice Philip 
O’Bryan Montgomery, Jr., term expired. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of 
the White House Press Office which are not 
included in this issue. 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released September 20, 1980 
Advance text: remarks at the 100th anniver- 


sary dinner of the Polish National Alliance 
in Niles, Ill. 

Released September 22, 1980 

Advance text: remarks to students and local 
residents at the Lincoln Land Community 
College in Springfield, Ill. 

Advance text: opening remarks at the town 
meeting in Torrance, Calif. 


Released September 23, 1980 


Advance text: remarks to employees at the 
Continental Grain Terminal in Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Released September 24, 1980 

Fact sheet: Rural Development Policy Act of 
1980 

Released September 25, 1980 


Advance text: remarks at a White House re- 
ception for members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus 


Released September 26, 1980 


Fact sheet: Infant Formula Act of 1980 

Announcement: appointees of the Speaker of 
the House, the President of the Senate, and 
the Chief Justice of the United States to the 
Commission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved September 24, 1980 


ee a OAL Public Law 96-356 
An act to amend the Act of December 20, 
1944, as amended. 

Public Law 96-357 

An act to authorize additional Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps scholarships for the 
Army, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to provide that cadets awarded such 
scholarships may serve their obligated period 
of service in the Army Reserve or Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, to author- 
ize the Secretary concerned to require an in- 
dividual furnished post-secondary education 
by an Armed Force to reimburse the United 
States for the cost of such education in the 
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ACTS APPROVED—Continued 
Approved September 24—Continued 


event such individual fails to comply with 
such individual’s active-duty obligation, to 
provide that certain full-time training duty 
of members of the National Guard shall be 
considered as active duty for training in Fed- 
eral service for certain purposes, and for 
other purposes. 


Approved September 25, 1980 


Public Law 96-358 
Agricultural Subterminal Facilities Act of 
1980. 


Approved September 26, 1980 


Public Law 96-359 
Infant Formula Act of 1980. 


Public Law 96-360 
An act to terminate the authority to make 
grants to the Las Vegas Valley Water District 
under the Act of August 27, 1954. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


Published every Monday te the Office of the Federal 
Register, National Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 20408, the 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents contains 
statements, messages, and other Presidential materials 
y by the White House during the preceding week. 

‘eakly Compilation of Presidential Documents 
is published pursuant to the authority contained in the 
tal Register Act (49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 
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ACTS APPROVED—Continued 
Approved September 26—Continued 


H.R. 6511 Public Law 96-361 
An act to designate the building known as 
the Federal Building in Morgantown, West 
Virginia, as the “Harley O. Staggers Federal 
Building”’. 

Public Law 96-362 
National Aquaculture Act of 1980. 


Public Law 96-363 
An act to permit any Indian to transfer by 
will restricted lands of such Indian to his or 
her heirs or lineal descendants, and other 
Indian persons. 


Private Law 96-60 
An act to provide for the relief of Renuka 
Pavla. 


Public Law 96-365 
Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1980. 


U.3.C.. Ch. 19), 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Register, ap- 
proved by the President (37 FR 23607; 1 CFR Part 10). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents will be furnished by mail to subscribers for 
$15.00 per year ($15.00 additional for mailing first class; 
$8.50 additional for foreign handling), payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printin 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The charge for a single 
copy is 50 cents. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of 
material appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents. 


under cupeictions | prescribed by the 
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Freedom-fighters___ 1304, 1308, 1327, 
Refugees flight to Iran and Pakistan__ 





mplement 
Auto- 


bony 
1708 


1414 
1327 


Afghanistan—Continued 


Soviet invasion : 
International reaction 





Bangladesh 
Islamic nations. 








Libya 





Mentions 

Threat to: 
Persian Gulf area 
World peace 

US. retaliatory measures 








14 
United Nations_____ 1304, i 1530 


1364, 


1579 


1554 
1414 


Agricultural exports suspension__ 1308, 


1530, 1535, 
Draft registration 





1414, 1530, 


Fishing restrictions in American 
waters 
Labor support 








1727 
274 


1 
1535 


Olympics, 1980 ae, boycott_ 1308, 


1435, 1530, 1535, 
1557, 1647, 


AFL-CIO, President (Lane Kirkland) 


Economic renewal program, consulta- 
tions with the President 

Economic Revitalization Board, Co- 
chairman 

George Meany commemorative stamp 
ceremony, remarks 

President’s 1ent 

President’s Council for Energy Effi- 
ciency, member. 

Synthetic Fuels Corporation, Board of 














Directors member. 717, 
Africa 


aoe also s as ae country 

.S. document on U.S. black 

i and 

Majority rule 
U.S. food assistance 
U.S. policy. 
U.S. relations. 
Vice President’s visit 

















Aged. See Older persons 
Aging, Federal Council on__ 1291, 1419, 1428 
Agricultural 


Implement Workers of 
America, United Automobile, Aero- 
space & 





Agricultural trade 


Poland, commodity credit guarantees 
to 
Soviet grain suspension 





1530, 1535, 
Statistics 





Agriculture, Department of 


See also specific constituent agencies 

Agricultural commodity credit guar- 
antees to Poland 

Heat- and drought-affected areas, as- 
sistance functions 

Juvenile delinquency programs. 

Rural water system contracts. 








1589, 


1727 
1663 

607 
1650 


1608 
1361 


1405 
1848 


1598 


UA, 
1734 
1546 


1711 
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Agriculture, Department of—Continued 
Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, functions 
Agriculture, Secretary of (Bob Bergland) 
Heat- and drought-affected Le as- 
sistance functions , 1390, 1422 
Idaho wilderness iicaen ~The 
ship 1408 
International Sugar Agreement im- 
plementation functions 1271 
Meeting with the President (Digest)_._ 1427 
Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, duties 1417 
Agriculture and agricultural programs 
Administration’s accomplishments and 
goals 
Energy conservation 
Farm organization representatives, 
meeting with the President 
Heat- and drought-affected areas, Fed- 
eral assistance for 1422 
Soviet grain embargo, effect on 1728 
Aid for Families With Dependent Chil- 
dren 1499 
Aircraft and aviation 
China-U.S. agreement , 1774 


1416 














1619 
1400 


1468 











177 

Industry deregulation____ 1261, 1357, 1537 
Alabama 

Disaster assistance 

President’s visit. 

U.S. district judges 
Alamosa, Colo. 

aska 








1846, 1847 
1453 


President’s visit 1342 
Public lands legislation 1343, 
1386, 1408-1411, 1548 

= Natural Gas Transportation Sys- 
1370, 1373, 1374, peak 
PP ake Bill 330 


Albert, Margo 1440, 1470 
Albright, Horace Marden 1598 
Aleutian-Pribilof Island Association____ — 
Alexander, Kelly 
Alexander, Gov. Lamar 
Alexander, Sadie T. M 
Ali, Gen. Kamal Hassan 1292, 
_— 1826, 1832, 1846 
Alien Property, Office of 1291 
Aliens, undocumented 1726 
Allen, Ivan 1756 
Alpharetta, Ga 1744 
Alspach, Gretchen 1468 
Amado, Juan Jose 1564 
Ambach, Gordon M 1445, 1470 
Ambassadorial Appointments, President’s 

Advisory Board on 
Ambassadors 

Foreign, presentation of credentials__ 1564, 















































United States. See under Appoint- 
ments and Nominations; country to 
which assigned 


America, President’s views on 
Achievements and strengths 1305 
1317, 1367, 1394, 1495, 1646 
Challenges of the 1980’s__ 1413, 1539, 1655 
Nation of immigrants and refugees___ a 


Spirit and unity revival, need for___._ 1395 

Vision of the future 1721 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 

sion 
American Bureau of Shipping. 
American Enterprise Day (Proc. 4778)~_ 
American Federation of State, County, 

and Municipal Employees 
American Federation of Teachers. 1549, 1556 
American Legion 549, 1565 
American Red Cross 1292 
American Trucking Associations 1402 
Amos, Harold 1292 
Amtrak. See National Railroad Passen- 

ger Corporation 
Andersen, Edward 1428 
Anderson, Charlotte N je 
Anderson, Jack 
Anderson, Repr. John B_-__ 1636, 1702, 1733 
Anderson, Mrs. Owanah 1438n. 
Andrews, Rupert E 1342 
Andrus, Cecil D. See Interior, Secretary 

of the 
Anthony, Susan B 
Antiboycott laws 
Anti-inflation program 

Business productivity increase 

Economic renewal program, relation- 

ship with___ 1504, 1512, 1537, 1586, 1675 

March initiatives 1283, 1354, 1637 

Apodaca, Jerry. 1420 


Appointments and Nominations 








1519 


























1575 
_ 1656 











Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, members___ 1335, 1770 

Advisory Committee on Federal Pay, 
member 1399 

Advisory Committee on Trade Nego- 
tiations, members 1447 

Advisory Council on Historic Pres- 
ervation, Vice Chairman 

Ambassadors, U.S. 
Argentina 
Cape Verde 
Central African Republic 
Colombia 
Guinea-Bissau 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Madagascar 
Malaysia 
Mauritania 1289 
Mozambique 1699 
Paraguay 1290 
Peru 1711, 1715 
Poland 1703 








1710, 1715 
1411, 1428 

1700 
1710, 1715 
1411, 1428 
_ 1473, 1524 
1442, 1470 
1577, 1599 
1334, 1336 









































Third Quarter 


Appointmenis and Nominations—Continued 


Ambassadors, U.S.—Continued 
Singapore 
Uruguay 

American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, member. 

American Red Cross, Board of Gover- 
nors, member. 

Auto Industry Committee, Executive 
Committee, membe 

Board for International Broadcasting 
Chairman -— 
Members 

















Commerce Department, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, National Ocean Survey, 
Director 

Commission on Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial Salaries, Chairman and 
members 1412 

Commission on Presidential Scholars, 
members 

Commission on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, member. 

Committee for Purchase From the 
Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped, member. 12 

Community Services Administration, 
Assistant Directors 

















Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
Board of Directors, members. 1467, 1524 
District of Columbia Judicial Nomi- 
nating Commission, member 
District of Columbia Superior Court, 
Associate Judges 1823, 1824, 1847 
Energy-Expo *82, U.S. Commissioner 
General 1277, 1292 
Farm Credit Administration, members. 1291 
oo Council on the Aging, —. 
419, 1428 
Federal, Mine Safety and Feaith Re- 
view Commission, member___ 1654, 1715 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion, member 1595, 1599 
Government Printing Office, Public 
Printer ee ey 
Government Red Cross Program, As- 
sociate Director. 
Health and Human Services Depart- 
ment, Inspector General 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Commissioner 
Interagency Committee on Women’s 
Business Enterprise, Chairperson___ 
Inter-American Foundation, Board of 














Directors, members____ 1446, 1469, 1524 


Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on Education, members 

Interior Department, Assistant Secre- 
tary 





1834, 1847 
1334, 1336 


1376 
1376, 1847 
Civil Aeronautics Board, member__~~ 1419, 
1428 


1432, 1470 


1423, 
1469, 1653, 1715 


1292 
1494, 1524 


1418, 1428 


Appointments and Nominations—Continued 


International Atomic Energy Agency, 
General Conference, U.S. Repre- 
sentative and Alternate Representa- 
tives 

International Communication Agency, 
Associate Director. 

Justice Department, Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Director 

— River Commission, mem- 











National Advisory Council on the Ed- 
ucation of Disadvantaged Children, 
members 

National Advisory Council on Exten- 
sion and Continuing Education, 
members 

National 
Women’s 
member 

National Cancer Institute, Director__ 

National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, member. 

National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science, Chairman and 
members 

National Consumer Cooperative Bank, 
Office of Self-Help Development 








Advisory Council on 
Educational Programs, 











72, 1848 
45, 1848 
1290 
1432, 1470 


1839 
1669 
1569 
1332 


1411 


445, 1470 


and Technical Assistance, Director_ 1419, 
142 


National Council on the Arts, mem- 





bers 1439, 1470 


National Council on Educational Re- 
search, members 
National Council on the Handicapped, 
member 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, members 
National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee, members 
National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission, member. 
National Institute of Building Sciences, 
members 595, 
National Institute of Education, Na- 
tional Council on Educational Re- 
search, members 
National Labor Relations Board, mem- 








1335, 1336 
6, 1599 
332, 1337 


1599 


335, 1336 


494, 1524 


e 
National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion, 


National Science Foundation, oo 





Board of Directors, members_ 1823, 
1847 


tor : =, 1292 


Nuclear Regulatory Commiss 
Chairman and member 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, Board of Directors, member_- 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation, Board of Directors, 
Chairman and member 1 
Presidential Advisory Board on Am- 


1331, 1377 
1446 


346 


bassadorial Appointments, member_ 1420 
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Appointments and Nominations—Continued 


President’s Cancer Panel, member___ 1292 


Appointments and Nominations—Continued 
U.S. marshals 


President’s Commission on Executive 
Exchange, members 
President’s Commission for the Study 
of Ethical Problems in Medicine 
and Biomedical and Behavioral 
Research, member 
President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships, members 
President’s Council for Energy Effi- 
ciency, members 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 
Chairman 
Member 
President’s Export Council, members_ 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
member 
South Pacific Commission, U.S. Repre- 
sentative and Alternate Representa- 
tives 























1434, 


1332 


1404 


1440 
1823 
1570 


1470 


1700 


State Department, Assistant Secretary_ 1398, 
1428 


Strategy Council on Drug Abuse, 
members 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation, Board of 
Directors 
Chairman 
Members 
Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences, Board of wag? 
members 1445, 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, Gen- 
eral Conference, U.S. Delegates 
and Alternates 171 
United Nations Outer Space Confer- 
ence, U.S. delegation head, rank of 
Ambassador 1846, 
United States Advisory Commission on 

















Public Diplomacy, member__ 1445, 


U.S. attorneys 
Florida 
New York 
North Carolina 

USS. circuit judges 
2d circuit 
7th circuit 
8th circuit 

USS. district judges 
Alabama 
Florida 
Maine 





1470, 





























North Carolina 
Ohio 
Puerto Rico 














Texas 
Virgin Islands. 





1700, 
1717, 


1470, 
1846, 


1428, 
1598, 
1470, 


1715 
1848 


1470 


3, 1847 


1847 
1470 


1715 
1471 
1715 


1715 
1471 
1847 
1847 


1599 
1429 
1847 
1599 
1599 
1471 
1599 
1715 


Louisiana 
Nebraska 








United States Metric Board, members_ 1443, 


United States Parole Commission, 
Commissioner 


United States Railway Association, 


Board of Directors, members. 1824, 


United States Sinai Support Mission, 
Special Representative and Direc- 
tor 

United States Special Negotiator for 
Economic Matters, rank of Ambas- 
sador 1468, 

Veterans Federal Coordinating Com- 
mittee, Executive Director and 
Deputy Director. 

White House Coal Advisory Council, 
members 














Argentina, U.S. Ambassador 
Arkansas 
Disaster assistance 
Titan missile site explosion 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
Courts-martial manual amendments__ 
Military personnel and compensation 


1345, 








legislation 665, 


Northern Mariana Islands citizens en- 

listment 
Pay increases 
President’s commitment to strength__ 
Rapid deployment forces 








1555, 
Thailand, military equipment airlift 





Volunteer forces 
Arms Control and Development Agency, 
United States 
Arms and weapons 
Control and disarmament 
Foreign sales 
Nuclear. See Weapons under Nuclear 
energy 
Strategic forces strengthening. 1551, 
U.S. modernization efforts. 
Army, Department of the, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army 
Arnold, S. Gerald 
Arrington, Dick_ 
Arts, National Council on the 

















1439, 


Arts, National Endowment for the 
Ascencio, Diego 
Askanaze, Reuben W 
Askew, Reubin O’D. See United States 
Trade Representative 
Atkins, Chet 
Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic Richfield Co 














1710, 


1598, 


1398, 
1467, 


1749-1758, 


1470 


1, 1428 


1847 


1470 


1591 
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1686 
1722 


1725 


1267 
1392 


1552 
1535 


1599 
1500 


1470 
1428 
1428 
1524 


1846 
1848 
1401 





Third Quarter 


Atmospheric ‘ne % National 
Oceanic and 1470, 1473, 1577 
Atomic Energy Agency, ae — 
8 
Attorney General (Benjamin R. 
Civiletti) 
Billy Carter’s activities with Libyan 
Government, es of 
, 1489, 1491, 1492 
Council on Wage wal Piice Stability, 
member 142 
Demarcation lines dividing high seas 
and inland water, determination_—- 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act review 
procedures examination 
Forged document on Africa and U.S. 
black movement investigation 
Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, duties 
Attorneys, U.S. See U.S. attorneys under 
Appointments and Nominations 
AuCoin, Repr. Les. 
Austria 
Jewish Documentation Center in 
Vienna 1495 
U.S. Ambassador. 1765, 1770n. 
Auto Industry Committee 1669, 1826 
Auto Workers, United 1680 
Automobile, Aerospace & Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, 
United 
Automobile Industry Committee 
Automobiles and automobile industry 
Employment 1632 
Foreign manufacturers investment___ 1676 
Fuel-efficient cars, domestic production 
increases 1618, 1637, 1638, 1830 
Imports —_- 1330, 1826 
Industry representatives, meeting with 
the President__ 1329 
Industry revitalization efforts._._.° 1607, 1619 
Safety requirements. 
Sales 
Automotive Engineers, Society of 
Avila, Edward 
Awards and citations 
Boy of the Year award 
Congressional Medal of Honor 





1522 
1694 
1846 
1417 





1661 





























Friend of Education award 
Presidential Management 
ment Award 
Presidential Medal of Freedom 
Presidential Rank Awards for the Sen- 
ior Executive Service 1697, 1715 
President’s Award for Energy Effi- 
ciency 1399, 1401, 1452 
Scott Newman Drug Abuse Prevention 
Award 
United States 
team medals 


B—1 bomber. 


Improve- 








Summer 





1309, 1551, 1688 


B-52 bomber. 
Backhaus, Mack A 
Baffour-Senkyire, Joseph Kingsley 
Bahamonde, Jose 
Baker, Louis. 
Ball, Ralph M 
Bangladesh 
Joint statement 1579 
President Ziaur Rahman__ 1564, 1577, 1579 
Bani-Sadr, Abol Hassan 1311, 1828 
Banks and banking, Federal institutions 
deregulation 1537 
Bare, Bobby. 1404 
Barrow, Gen. Robert H 1710n. 
Bartalan, Imre 1438n. 
Battle Monuments Commission, Ameri- 


can 

Beard, Thomas V. 

Beauregard, Pierre 

Beebe, William 

Begin, Menahem. See Israel, 
Minister 

Behavioral Research, President’s Commis- 
sion for the Study of Ethical Problems 
in Medicine and Biomedical and 

Bell, Griffin B 

Benedict, Al 

Benjamin, Judah P 

Benton, Charles W 

Bentsen, Sen. Lloyd 

Bere, James 

Bergland, Bob. See Agriculture, Secre- 
tary of 

Berry, Max N 

Biaggi, Repr. Mario 














1595, 1599 
































Prime 

















Bill Signings 


See also last page of text of each issue 
for acts approved 
Central Idaho Wilderness Act, remarks 
and statement 1407, 1410 
Commission on Wartime Relocation 
and Internment of Civilians Act, 
remarks 
Deep Seabed Hard Mineral Resources 
Act, White House statement 
Demarcation lines dividing the high 
seas and inland waters, statement__ 
Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, statement 
Energy Security Act, remarks 
Foreign Assistance Act amendment, 
statement 
Illegal drug traffic on the high seas, 
statement 
Marine protection, research, and sanc- 
tuaries, statement 1592 
Military Personnel and Compensation 
Amendments, remarks 1665 
Motor Carrier Act, remarks and state- 
ment 1, 1265 
Northern Mariana Islands citizens, 
military service for, statement. 


1455 
1284 
1521 


1667 
1252 


1522 
1722 
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Bill Signings—Continued 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission ap- 
propriations, statement 

Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion 
Act, statement 

Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion 
Research, Development, and Dem- 
onstration Act, statement. 1375 

Regulatory Flexibility Act, remarks and 
statement 1839, 1843 

Siletz Indian tribes of Oregon, state- 
ment 1661 

Small Business Administration author- 
ization, remarks 1277 

Soft Drink Interbrand Competition 
Act, statement 

Tinicum National Environmental Cen- 
ter and Sailors’ Snug Harbor, state- 
ment 

Uniformed Services Health Profes- 
sionals Special Pay Act, statement-_ 1251 

Vietnam veterans memorial, remarks. 1268 

Wind Energy Systems Act, statement. 1668 


Bimes, Beverly Joyce 1444 
Binns, Jack Robert 1442, 1470 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research, 
President’s Commission for the Study 
of Ethical Problems in Medicine and__ 1723 
Bird, Sandra 
Black Caucus, Congressional 
Blackburn, James Leslie 
Blacks 
College institutions. 1356, 1514, 1518, 1561 
Democratic National Convention 
delegates, meeting with the Presi- 
dent 1540 
Employment 1323, 1531 
Federal appointments__.___ 1325, 1493, ra 
Forged document on Africa and 1846 
National Urban League address_____ 1499- 
1506 
Southern leaders, meeting with the 
President 1750 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, 
Committee for Purchase From the____ 1292 
B’nai B’rith International 1654, 1663 
Bo Yibo 1771, 
1773, 1783, 1797, 1804, 1807, 1821 
Board. See other part of title 
Bodde, William, Jr. 1700 
Bokoko, Aboubacar 1564 
Bole, Filipe Nagera 1598 
Bolger, William F 1608 
1404 
1670 


Bombeck, Erma 
1268 
1292, 1438n. 


Bommarito, Peter 
Bonior, Repr. David E 
1548, 1549, 1565 
1486ftn. 


Borders, William A., Jr 
Boston, Mass 
Bourne, Peter G 
1507 
1432 
1710, 1715 

















1431 





















































Bournias, Nicholas 
Bowe, Frank 
Boyatt, Thomas D 











Boyle, Clayton T. 
Boys’ Club of America 
Boys Nation 

Bradford, O. G 
Bradley, Sen. Bill 


1508 
1846 
1412 
1605n. 


1672, 
1677, 1680, 1682, , 1684 


1610 
1847 














Bradley, Thomas 
Brett, George 
Broadcasting, Board for International___ 
Broadcasting, Corporation for Public___ 
Broadcasting industry. See Communica- 
tions and telecommunications 
Brockman, Norbert 
Bronheim, David 1469, 152 
Brown, Gov. Edmund (Jerry) G., ae 1299n., 
1305n., 1532 
Brown, Harold. See Defense, Secretary of 
Brown, Gov. John Y__-_ 1388, 1390n., 1423n. 
Brown, Ken 160! 
Brown, Pat Bg 
Brown, Reagan V 
Broyhill, Repr. James T. 
Brumidi Day, Constantino 
Brzezinski, Zbigniew 
Billy Carter’s activities with Libyan 
Government, involvement in. 1406, 1483 
Meetings with the President (Digest) 1291, 
1377, 1427, 1428, 1468, 1469, 1523, 
1564, 1597, 1598, 1662, 1714, 1846 
News conference (Checklist) 29 
Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, duties 1417 
United States ‘Sinai Support Mission 
supervision 
Bua, Nicholas J 
Budget, Federal 
Advisers, meetings with the President 
(Digest) 
Defense spending 
Deferrals q 
Economic development allocations___™ 1589 
Education program allocations___ 1295, 1560 
Fiscal Year 1981 1429, 1637 
Growth decrease 1586 
Social programs allocation increase 
during administration 
Zero-base budgeting 
Budig, Gene A 
Building Sciences, National Institute of_ 1595, 
1599 
1268 
1370 
































1715 




















Bumpers, Sen. Dale 
Burdick, Sen. Quentin 
Bureau. See other part of title 
Burg, Yosef___ 1292, 1303 
Burns, Arthur. 1427 
Burwell, David__- _ 1404 
Bus Fuel Economy ebiseted Committee, 

Truck and 
Busbee, Gov. George 




















14 
1423n., 1749, sg 
Bush, Dorothy 541 








Bush, George 
Business and industry 
Export promotion policies 


1538, 1640 
1692 








Third Quarter 


Business and industry—Continued 
Federal Government, relationship 


with . 349 





Minority ownerships 1324, 
1352, 1459, 1493, 1502, 1704, 1840 
Revitalization program 
Computer technology development_ 1537 
Declining industries assistance.__™£ _1505, 
1603, 1607, 1631, 1676 
Facilities modernization. 
1512, 1615, 1659, 1674, 1734, 1743, 
1768 
Mentions 1678, 1726, 1729 
New energy industries creation. See 
National program under Energy 
Business League, National 1281 
Business Roundtable 1281 
Buzbee, Kenneth V 1644 
Byrd, Sen. Robert C__ 1257, 1448, 1450, 1451 
Byrne, Gov. Brendan T. 1672, 1677, 1680 
Cabinet, meeting with the President 
(Digest) 1468 
Cabranes, Jose A 1823 
Cahill, William T- 1823, 1847 
1738 
1670 




















Calaway, Jim 
Caldwell, Philip 
California 
President’s visit 
U.S. attorney Herman Sillas, Jr. 








Camacho, Carlos S 

Camicia, Nicholas Thomas 

Camp David, Md., President’s visits 
(Digest) 28, 

1468, 1523, 1524, 1564, 1598, 1662, 

1714, 1847 

Campaign, 1980 Presidential. See Elec- 
tions, 1980: campaign 

Campbell, Alan K. See Personnel Man- 
agement, Office of, Director 

Canada 
Natural gas transportation system____ 1370, 

1 


373 
Prime Minister Elliott 
Trudeau 1373, 1375 
Saint Lawrence Seaway operation___._ 1418 
Trade with U.S 8, 1734 
U.S. advertising in broadcasting indus- 


tries 1671 
1312, 1743 
1332 











Pierre 











USS. relations 
Cancer Institute, National 
Cancer Panel, President’s 
Cannon, Sen. Howard W___ 1262, 1263, 1267 
Cantu, Alfredo A 1443, 1470 
Cape Verde 
a 1564 
U.S. Ambassador. 1411, 1428 
Capital Planning Commission, National_’ 1412 
Caputo, Philip 1269 
Caribbean, iNegal drug trafficking 
Carlin, Gov. John 
Carlock, David 








Carr, Bob 1843 
Carter, Amy. 1369, 1561 
Carter, Billy, activities with Libyan 
Government 
Administration actions disclosure____- 1439 
Congressional investigation-___ 1 
Exchange with reporters 
News conference (Checklist) 
President’s news conference____ 1477-1491 
Report to Congress 
Statement by the President 
White House Press Secretary state- 
ment 
White House statements on: 
Department of Justice investiga- 
tion 
4 Judiciary Committee in- 














1406 








1420 
State “Department cables____ 1443, 1471 
Carter, Chip 1541 
Carter, Lillian 1488, 1541 
Carter, Rosalynn 
American hostages in Iran, release 
efforts 7 
Campaign efforts for President. 1465, 1541 
Democratic National Convention dele- 
1466 
President 


gates, remarks to 
Luncheons’ with the 

(Digest) 1523, 1714 
Mentions 1382, 1444, 1654 
Queen, Richard, telephone conversa- 

tion with (Digest) 
Vietnam Memorial Fund sponsor___._ 1268 
White House receptions hostess____ 1386n., 
1514n., — 

















Carter family peanut warehouse 
Carter/Mondale Presidential Commit- 





tee 
Carter/Mondale 
tee 1707 


Re-election Commit- 





Cary, Frank 
Casamento, Anthony 
Case, 


1717, 1848 
1565, 1708, 1720 

Clifford 1438n. 
Castillo, Leonel 


1460 
Castle Air Force Base, Calif 
Castro, Fidel . 1914 
Cavazos, Lauro F 1445, 1470 
CBS. See Columbia Broadcasting System 
Celeste, Dagmar I 1669 
Central African Republic, U.S. Am- 
bassador 1700 
Central Freight Lines 1402 
Central Idaho Wilderness Act__.__ 1407-1411 
Central Intelligence Agency 
1427, 1598, 1846 


Cerda, Maria B 1335-1337 
CETA. See Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act 

Chafee, Sen. John H 
Chai Zemin 1821, 1822 
Chaikin, Sol Chick 1438n., 1469, 1471 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S_------~--- 1281 
Champion Spark Plug Co 1402 























1548 
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CHAMPUS. See Civilian Health and 
Medical Program for the Uniformed 
Services 

Channing, Carol 

Chemical industry, hazardous waste dis- 
posal 353, 1683 

Chesonis, Ray. 1438n. 

Child Health Day (Proc. 4780) 

Children, Aid for Families with Depend- 
ent 1 

Children and youth 
Employment 

Budget allocations increase during 
administration 1324, 1503, 1561 
Federal initiatives program 
Congressional consideration 2 
1324, 1503, 1561, 1730, 1752, 1754 
Education and Labor Department 
roles 1706, 1731 
House of Representatives ap- 
proval 1585 
1590 


1747 




















Major domestic program for 
1980 





Federal programs expansion, Presi- 
dent’s commitment to 

Federal budget allocations 

Health care programs 

Juvenile delinquency programs 

Mental health programs 

Welfare programs 

China, People’s Republic of 

Japanese relations. 

Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, operations with 

Premier Hua Guofeng 




















1341, 
1342n., 1377 


Trade with U.S. 
Agricultural products 
Steel imports 

1678, 1697, 1740, 1749, 1753, 
Textile products 1759, 1769, 1794 
US. relations normalization 
Administration’s accomplishment__~ 1300, 
1304, 1321, 1341, 1554, 1604, 1619, 
1682, 1740, 1743, 1753 
Agreements 
Advance text. 
Civil air transport 
Consular relations 
Maritime transport 
Signing ceremony 
Textile products 
Fact sheet 
Vice Premier Bo Yibo 1771, 
1773, 1783, 1797, 1804, 1807, 1821 
Christopher, Warren M. See Deputy 
Secretary under State, Department of 
Chrysler Corp 
Chun Doo Hwan 
Church, Sen. Frank 
Church, Sam, Jr 
Churchill, Winston 




















1831 
1618 
1397, 1408, 1548 
1404, 1644 
1539 














Circuit judges, U.S. See U.S. circuit 
judges under Appointments and Nomi- 
nations 

Citizenship Day (Proc. 4773) 

Civil Aeronautics saa 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 
Civil service reform, Federal 1573, 1697 
Civiletti, Benjamin R. See Attorney Gen- 


era 
Civilian Health and Medical Programs 
for the Uniformed Services 
(CHAMPUS) 
Clark, Dennis Dale 
Clark, Ed 


1355 
1654, 1715 
1636 


Clark, Stephen 1328n. 
Clayman, Jacob 1418, 1428 
Claytor, W. Graham, Jr 1740 
Cleary, Catherine 1717, 1848 
Cleburne, Pat 1602 
Cleland, Max. See Veterans Administra- 

tion, Administrator 
Clements, Gov. William P., Jr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, Gov. William 
Clough, Susan S 
Coal 

Domestic production 























1762, 1765 
1404, 1423n. 
1466 








1253, 
1701, 1733, 1763, 1768 
Exports 1588, 1639, 1739 
Great Plains gasification plant, 
Dak 13 

Industry revitalization program 

Utilities conversion from oil to 1587 
Coal Advisory Council, White House___ Pe 
Coal Industry, President’s Commission 

on the 1649 
Coal Research, Office of 1451 
Coal II Agreement, International Sol- 

vent Refined 1447, 1471 
Coast Guard, United States 1628, 1722 
Coats and Clark, Inc 1402 
Cobb, Montague 1322 
Cobbi, Hugo 1397 
Coelho, Repr. Tony. 1305, 1310, 1315, 1319 
Cohn, Marcus 1332, 1337 
Coleman, Henry R 1407 
Coleman, Julia 1746 
Coleman/Goff, Inc 1402 
Colleges and universities 

Black institutions___™ 1356, 1514, 1518, 1561 

Tuition tax credits oe 
Collins, Repr. Cardiss. 1573 
Collins, Lt. Gov. Martha Lynn__ 1388, 1390n. 
Colodzin, Robert S 1404 
Colombia, U.S. Ambassador. 1710, 1715 
Columbia, Md 1722n. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Columbus Day (Proc. 4788) 
Commager, Henry Steele 





















































Third Quarter 


Commerce, Department of 
See also specific constituent agencies 
Assistant Secretary. 
Budget deferral 


1706n., 1805, 





China-U.S. maritime transport agree- 
ment authority. 

Exports promotion 1546, 1690, 

Marine protection and research func- 
tions — 

Minority business public works con- 
tracts 

Secretary. See Commerce, Secretary 
of 

Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, functions 

Telecommunications minority assist- 
ance program 

Commerce, international 














Customs Valuation Agreement__1247, 


Exports ‘ 
Agricultural products, See Agricul- 
tural trade 


Levels increase... 1546, 1586, 1588, 


Promotion policies 
Textile products 
Imports 
Color television receivers 
Lead products 
Sugar, sirup, and molasses 
International Sugar Agreement 
Legislation 
Trade, U.S. 
Administration’s 
and goals 
Antiboycott laws 














accomplishments 








China, People’s Republic of. See 
Trade with U.S. under China, 
People’s Republic of 

Competition in world markets 
study 

Dominican Republic 

European Communities 

Indonesia 

International agreements program 
for 1979 

Korea ~~~ 

Mexico 

Philippines 

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

United Kingdom 

Commerce, Secretary of (Philip Klutz- 
nick) 
Antiboycott laws enforcement 
Auto Industry Committee, Executive 
Committee member 














1806 
1577 


1804 
1691 


1592 
1280 


1417 
1703 
1463 


1734 
1689 
1759 


1257 
1723 
1272 
1271 
1300 


Export promotion policies review__._ 1689, 


1692, 


1694 


Commerce, Secretary of—Continued 
International Convention for the Safety 
of Life at Sea, enforcement func- 
tions 
Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, functions 
Commerce Commission, Interstate 
Commission. See other part of title 
Committee. See other part of title 
Commodity Credit Corporation___ 1662, 1711 
Commoner, Barry 1636, 1733 
Communication Agency, International_ 1440, 
1845, 1848 
Communications and telecommunications 
Minority assistance program 
U.S. advertising in foreign broadcast- 
ing industries 1671 
Communist Workers Party 1392, 1500 
Community development, rebuilding 
projects for economic dislocation 
areas 1607, 1615, 1631, 1650, 1676 
Community Development Act of 1974, 
1469 


Housing and 
Community Services Administration 

Assistant Directors. 1423, 1469, 1653, 1715 
Director 7, 1461 


1628 














Heat- and drought-affected areas, as- 
1345, 1421, 1423 
1492 


sistance actions 
Miami, Fla., programs 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act programs 1324, 1499 
Computer a ecm 1537 
Conference. See other part of title 
Congress 
Action on administration’s Propet, 
Alaska public lands 
Energy mobilization board 
Fair housing 1325, 1503, 71 
Hazardous waste disposal 
Railroad deregulation 
Small business regulatory reform___ — 
16 
Youth employment programs_ 1296, 1503 
Billy Carter’s activities with Libyan 
Government, investigation of 
1439, 1468, 1564 
Members, meetings with the President. 
See Digest of Other White House 
Announcements at the end of each 
issue 
Relationship with the President 
Retiring Members, White 
dinner 3 














Congress, Communications to 


LETTERS 


Cyprus conflict 1397 


Windfall profits tax revenues 





MESSAGES 
1440, pl 





Budget deferrals 
Federal civilian pay increases. 
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Congress, Communications to—Continued 
MeEssaces—Continued 


U.S. advertising in foreign broadcast- 
ing industries 





REporTS 


Carter, Billy, activities with Libyan 
Government 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
Federal Council on the Aging 
Federal Labor Relations Authority___ 
Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory 
Committee 
Health information and promotion 
status 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment 
Justice Department, Office of Alien 
Property 
Juvenile delinquency, Federal pro- 
grams 
Labor surplus area procurement pro- 


























gram 
National Council on the Arts 
National Endowment for the Arts___— 
National Science Foundation 
Office of Personnel Management 
Privacy Act of 1974 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation 
Trade agreements program for 1979__ 
United Nations, U.S. participation in_ 
U.S. competition in world markets___ 
U.S. export promotion policies 








TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Cook Islands, maritime boundary 
treaty 
Customs Valuation Agreement, proto- 
col amendment 
Denmark, taxation and fiscal evasion 
convention 
Indonesia, nuclear energy agreement_ 
International Convention Against the 
Taking of Hostages 
Israel, income tax convention 
Jamaica, taxation and fiscal evasion 
convention 

















Veto MESSAGES 
Veterans Administration health care__ 


Congressional Black Caucus 

Congressional Campaign Committee, 
Democratic 

Congressional Hispanic Caucus... 1835, 





Congressional Medal of Honor. " 
1565, 1708 
Connecticut Department of Transporta- 
tion 1402 
Constantino Brumidi Day 7 4794)_ 1834 
Constitution Week (Proc. 4773) 1279 
Construction Coordinating Councils_____ 1649 
Consular Convention, China-U.S_ 1772, 1807 
Consumer Cooperative Bank, National_ ee 
1 
Consumer interest advocates, meeting 
with the President (Digest) 18 
Conway, Kiernan 1414, 1415n. 
Cook, Samuel Dubois 1332, 1337 
Cook Islands, maritime boundary treaty 
with U.S 1625 
Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention 
Coordinating Council for North Ameri- 
can Affairs 1258 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting___ et 
1524 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 1725, 1848 
Corr, Edwin Gharst. 1711, 1715 
Corrada, Del. Baltasar. 1835 
Cortines, Ramon C 1432 
Costle, Douglas M 1417, 1629, i714 
Counties, National Association of. 1846 
Courts, U.S. 
Courts-martial manual amendments... 1626 
Disadvantaged persons, treatment of. 1753 
Minority appointments 1459, 
1493, 1501, 1573, 1633, 1705, 1726, 
1837, 
Craft, Chris 1698 
Craig, James D 1404 
Cranston, Sen. Alan ba 
Creal, James B 
Credit controls 
Creswell, Thomas J 
Crouch, Andrae 
Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act 
Human resource service revenues, 
possibility of. 6 
Mentions 1318, 1365, 1373 
Revenues allocation proposal, letter to 
congressional leaders 1287 
Cruise missiles___ 1309, 1535, 1552, 1725, 1740 
Crum, Tom 1386, 1388n. 
Cuba 
Latin American influence 
Premier Fidel Castro 
Refugees 















































1314, 

1498, 1523, 1838, 1848 

Culver, Sen. John C 1509, 

1548, 1839, 1841, 1844 

Customs Service, United States___ 1260, 1722 

Customs Valuation Agreement... 1247, 1463 
Cutler, Lloyd N. 

Billy Carter’s activities with Libyan 
Government, involvement in 


1467, 1480, 1485, 1488, 1489 








Third Quarter 


Cutler, Lloyd—Continued 
Meetings with the President (Digest )- 1662, 


14, 1846 


U.S. attorney Herman wn, Jr., in- 
vestigation of. 1346, 1412, — 
Cutler, Lynn G 1335 
Cyprus, conflict settlement progress re- 
port 
Cystic Fibrosis Week, National 


Dambrell, Frank 
Daniels, Charlie 
Daschle, Repr. Thomas A 
Daudelin, Roland G 
Davies, Joseph J., Jr. 
Davis-Bacon Act 
Dawber, Pam 1404 
Day, Grace 1661n. 
Days, Drew S., III____ 1325, 1501, 1634, 1640 
De la Garza, Repr. E 1835 
De Vos, Peter Jon 1411, 1428 
Dean, James Porter 1405 
DeButts, John 1718, 1848 
Deep Seabed Hard Mineral Resources 

Act _. 1284 
Defense, Department of 

Appropriations authorization legisla- 









































1667 
1440 
1740 
1251 








Sedget deferral 
Deputy Secretary. 
Health care programs 
Indiantown Gap, Pa., disturbances, in- 
vestigation of. 1498 
Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, functions 1417 
Veterans health care legislation, veto 
recommendation 563, 1577 
Defense, Secretary of (Harold Brown) 
Courts-martial manual amendments__ 1627 
Cruise missile development decision-_ 1552 
Defense spending increases recom- 
mendations ~~ 1740 
Enlistment limitation waivers 1668 
1377, 
1564, 1598, 1662, 








Meetings with the President (Digest) — 
1428, 1469, 1523, 
1714, 1846 

Nuclear attack, strategy planning for__ 1553 

Stealth bomber classification 1687, 

1688, 1770 

Task Force on Global Resources and 

Environment, duties 

Titan missile site explosion in Arkan- 

sas, evaluation 

Trident missiles sale, exchange of let- 

ters with British Secretary of 

State 1344n. 
Volunteer army, question-and- -answer 

session on 1686 

Defense and national security 

Administration’s security objectives._ 1551 
Defense spending 

Gross national product percentage_ 7 

Legislation 

1981 budget allocations 








1844 











Defense and national security—Continued 
Defense spending—Continued 
Policy differences with Gov. Rea- 
gan bony 
Real rate increases 
1554, 1652, —" 1682, 1725, 740, 
1742, 1764, 1769 
President’s commitment to strength___ 1350, 
1364, 1562, 1725, 1761 
Delano, Robert B 1447 
Demirel, Suleyman 1398 
Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee 1529 
Democratic National Committee 
Chairman 1388, 1741 
Fundraising events 
Dallas, Tex 1393 
Hollywood, Fla 1362 
Houston, Tex. 1738 
Jacksonville, Fla 1360n. 
Modesto, Calif 1319 
Portola Valley, Calif. 1302 
1388 
1541 



































Robarbs, Ky. 
Meeting with the President in New 
York City 
Democratic Party 
See also Elections, 1980 
Campaign funding 1363 
President’s assessment of principles.__ 1304, 
1363, 1381, 1388, 1394, 1464 
Denmark, taxation and fiscal evasion con- 
vention with U.S 1646 
Denton, Harold R 1698 
Denver, John 1386, 1388n. 
Department of Defense Authorization 
Act 1667 
Derrick, Repr. Butler 1755, 1762 
Detroit, Mich 1556 
Developing countries 
Customs Valuation Agreement 
Generalized System of Preferences___™_ 1250 
OPEC oil supplies 
U.S. policy. 
DeVita, Vincent T., Jr 
Di Bona, Charles J 
Diabetes Week, National 
Dille, Roland Paul 
Dillon, Gerald R 
Disabled _ persons. 
persons 
Disadvantaged Children, National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of... 1839 
Disadvantaged persons, Federal assistance 
for energy price increases 
Disaster assistance 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 






































1332, 1337 
1672, 1715 
Handicapped 








See 





1422 
1345, 1421 
1422 

















1422 
1345, 1421 
1422 
1345, 1421 
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Disaster assistance—Continued 
Mississippi : rod 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 1345, te 
Tennessee 
Texas 1345, 142 i 

Disaster declarations (Digest) 

Michigan 1714 
Pennsylvania 1564 
Texas 1544 
West Virginia 1564 

1428 





























Wisconsin 
District of Columbia, Superior Court, 
Associate Judges 1823, 1824, 
District of Columbia Judicial Nominat- 
ing Commission 
District judges, U.S. See U.S. district 
judges under Appointments and Nomi- 
nations 
Doctor of the Year, 1980 
Doherty, Jerry 
Dolvin, Jasper. 
Dolvin, Sissy 1744 
Domestic Policy Staff 1429 
Dominican Republic, trade with U.S___ 1247 
Donahue, Thomas R he 1648 
Dong Huamin_, 1806 
Donovan, Hedley W._ 1377, 1469, 1308 1523 
Dorn, William Jennings Bryant 762 
Doron, Shalom 
Dougan, Diana Lady. 
Douglas, Kirk 
Draft registration. See under Selective 
Service System 
Drozak, Frank 
Drug Abuse, Strategy Council on 
Drug Enforcement Administration_ 1443, 
Drugs and narcotics 
Illegal traffic on the high seas_ 1722, 
Southwest Asian heroin traffic 
Duffey, Joseph D 
Duke, Robin Chandler 
Duncan, Charles W., Jr. See Energy, 
Secretary of 
Dyess, William Jennings 


Eagleton, Sen. Thomas F 





1847 
1292 








1679, 1680 
1744-1746 

















1654 
1467, 1524 
1405 





1447 
1440 
1722 


1848 
1565 
1847 
1847 








1428 


1548, 1611, 1620 
1445, 1470 
1765 


Ebert, Robert H 
Eckart, Dennis 
Economic Advisers, Council of. 1429, 
1469, 1564, 1597, 1846 
Economic Affairs, United States Nego- 
tiator for 468, 1470 
Economic Development Administration. 1300, 
1350, 1359, 1705 
Economic Revitalization Board___ 1589, 1650 
Economic and Social Council, Inter- 
American 
Economy, international 
Automobile industry competition___._ 1329 
OPEC oil prices, effect on 1 
United Nations role in 














Economy, national 
See also Inflation; Anti-inflation pro- 
gram 
Free enterprise system 
President’s assessment 1484 
Productivity per American worker___ 1503, 
1678, — 1757 


6, 1832 
Renewal program 
Announcement remarks 1585, 1599 
Fact sheet and white paper (Check- 
list) 1 
Goals 
Community oe projects__ 1607, 
615, 1631, 1650, 1676 
Energy mere See National 
program under Energy 
Industry revitalization. See Re- 
vitalization program under Bus- 
iness and industry 


Inflation control 1504, 
1512, 1537, 1675, 1729 
Job creation. See Job creation un- 
der Employment and unem- 
ployment 
President’s priority for second term_ 
Edgar, Repr. Robert W 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Administration’s goals and accomplish- 
ments 
American Federation of Teachers ad- 
dress 1557-1563 
Bilingual programs 1459, 1742 
Federal funding. 1295, 1351, 1366 
Foreign language studies 1297 
Head Start program 
Prayer in public schools 
Private schools 
School busing 
Spanish-speaking Americans 
Teachers, President’s comments on___ 1207, 
1746 
Undocumented aliens’ children______ 1726 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretary 
Bilingual programs 
Juvenile delinquency programs. 
Mention 
Purposes of creation 
Regulatory Council membership 
Secretary. See Education, Secretary of 
Youth employment and training pro- 
grams 
Education, Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on 
Education, National Advisory Council on 
Extension and Continuing 
Education, National Institute of__ 1335, 1336 
Education, Secretary of (Shirley M. 
Hufstedler) 
Bilingual programs promotion 


1519 





Recession 











1619 
1431, 1630 




















1634 
1837 
1273 
1328 
1735 














1706 
1432 
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Education, Secretary of—Continued Elections, 1980: campaign—Continued 
Black colleges, Federal program co- Debates—Continued 
ordinator for___- 1356, 1315, 1516, 1518 National Press Club debate, Presi- 
1296, 1427, 1561, ‘ae dent’s acceptance____. 1576, 1732, 1829 
Education Association, National Reagan, Ronald 
Education and Culture, Inter-American President’s preference to two-man 
Council for 1428 debate with 1485, 
Education of Disadvantaged Children, 1559, 1617, 1683, 1701, 1732, 1829 
National Advisory Council on the-_-. 1839 Telephone conversation present- 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- ing possibility of 
ganization, United Nations. 1713, 1847 Democratic National Committee 
gypt events. See under Democratic Na- 
Ambassador to U.S. 1846 tional Committee 
Foreign Minister Kamal Hassan Issues 
Ali 1292, 1303, 1826, 1832, 1846 Energy policy 1658, 1701 
Peace negotiations and treaty with Fair housing 1771 
Israel. See under Middle East Kemp-Roth tax bill. See Kemp-Roth 
U.S. relations 1377, 1416 tax bil 
Egypt, President (Anwar al-Sadat) Ku Klux Klan 1610, 
Egyptian-Israeli peace negotiations 1640, 1750, 1827, 1833 
Progress during Carter administra- Nuclear arms 1622, 1767 
tion 1364, 1562, 1614, 1657 Soviet invasion of een US. 
bop pee and Gaza Strip auto- retaliatory measure 1728 
1303, Stealth bomber 1686, 1687, 1770 
614, 1624, 1656, 1657, 1670, 1832 Kennedy, Sen. Edward M.., eg for 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty role____ 1604, President 631, 1635 
1660, 1670, 1767 Policy differences with Ronald’ 
Ehrlich, Thomas_ 1417 Reagan 
Eidenberg, Eugene 1662 1534, 1542, 1616, 1622, 1636 
Eighties, President’s Commission for a President’s campaign style 1828 
National Agenda for the 1 Elections, 1980: campaign addresses, re- 
Eisenhower, Dwight D marks, etc. 
Eizenstat, Stuart E. September 1 
Meetings with the President (Di- Muscle Shoals, Ala 1605n. 
gest) 1469, 1564, 1597, 1662 Tuscumbia, Ala 1601 
News conference ( Checklist) 1377 September 2 
Task Force on Global Resources and oy ag ne 
Environment, duties 1416 Kansas City, M 1610 
Eklund, Coy September 3, Philadelphia, Pa__ 1629, "72. 


September 9, Perth Amboy, N.J 
Elderly persons. See Older persons 1677, 1679, 1687 





















































Elections, 1980: Democratic National 


Convention 
Acceptance speech for Presidential 
nomination neni 
Black delegates, remarks following 
meeting with 
Congressional campaign committee 
luncheon 
Delegates, volunteers, and supporters 
reception acne, Se 
Informal exchange with reporters___-.° 1540 
New York State and local officials 
reception 1528 
News conference (Checklist) 
Nominating and seconding speakers, 
selection announcement 1469, 1471 
= convention, President’s position 
1481, 1491, 1492 
White House receptions for delegates_’ 1380, 
1424, 1463 




















Elections, 1980: campaign 
Debates 
Anderson, Repr. John, President’s 
opposition to inclusion 


September 12, Carter/Mondale Re- 
election Committee 1707 
September 15 
Alpharetta, Ga 
Corpus Christi, Tex 1725 
Houston, Tex 1738-1744 
Roswell, Ga 1746 
September 16 
Atlanta, Ga 1749-1758 
Cleveland, Ohio 1762, 1765 
Greer, S.C 1762n, 
Lyman, S.C 
Startex, S.C 
Elliott, John M 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska 
Emergency Management Agency, Fed- 
eral. See Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency 
Employment and Balanced Growth Act 
of 1978, Full 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
Equal. See Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission 
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Employment and unemployment 
Administration’s accomplishments... 1366, 
1485, 1754 
Handicapped persons 1571 

Job creation by: 

Economic renewal program 1586, 
1607, 1676, 1729, 1730, 1734, 1836 
National energy program 1504, 
1537, 1560, 1651 


Oakland, Calif., program 01 
Oil imports, effect on--___ 1301, 1303, 1613 
Public works contracts for minority’ 
businesses 
Spanish-speaking Americans 








1726, 1836 
Statistics 1301, 
1323, 1349, 1503, 1531, 1586, 1613, 
1631-1633, 1637, 1681, 1682, 1720, 
1730, 1743, 1752, 1762, 1826, 1832 
Steel industry 1827 
Summer and fall urban program 
Working mothers proclamation 
Youth programs. See Employment un- 
der Children and youth 
Energy 
See also Coal; Gasohol; Natural gas; 
Nuclear energy; Oil; Solar energy; 
Synthetic fuels; Wind energy 
Administration’s goals and accomplish- 
ments 1292, 1682 
Conservation. See Energy conserva- 
tion 
Crisis assistance program 
International situation 
Legislation. See under National pro- 
gram 
National program 
Evolution during administration___ 1739, 


1763 
Goals 
Conservation measures develop- 
ment. See Energy conservation 
Domestic sources development__ 1354, 
1365, 1531, 1603, 1633, 1639, 1651 
Job creation___ 1504, 1537, 1560, = 
New industries creation 150 
1512, 1537, 1560, 1587, 1606, 1615. 
1651. 
Transportation system moderniza- 
tion 1512, 1537, 1639 
Legislation. See Energy Security 
Act; Crude Oil Windfall Profit 
Tax Act 
Mention 1721 
Ocean thermal conversion 1473 
Prices 1318, 1638 
Production. See Energy production 
Republican Party programs, Presi- 
ent’s views on 1658 
Research and development 1537, 1588 
Supplies 1615, 1769 
Energy, Department of 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
System, project expedition 























Energy, Department of—Continued 


Assistant Secretary. 1377, 


Deputy Secretary 

Ocean thermal energy conversion pro- 
grams 

Purposes 

Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, functions 

Wind energy systems promotion 

Energy, Secretary of (Charles W. 

Duncan, Jr.) 

Indonesia-U.S. nuclear energy agree- 
ment analysis 

Mention 

Natural gas emergency supplies man- 
agement 

Ocean thermal energy conversion 























responsibilities 1376, 


Oil import statistics announcement___ 

Strategic Petroleum Reserve func- 
tions 

Task Force on Global Resources and 
Environment, duties 

Energy conservation 

Budget allocations 

Legislation 1253, 1318, 

National efficiency program 

National policy objectives 

Oil imports reduction, relationship 
with 














President’s Award for Energy Effi- 
ciency 
Reneeth and development____ 1354, 
Tax credits 
Voluntary measures 
Energy Conservation Bank 
Energy Efficiency, President’s Award 














for 1401, 





— Efficiency, President’s Council 
or 
Energy-Expo ’82 1277 
Energy Exposition of 1982, Knoxville 
International 
Energy Foundation, National 
Energy mobilization board 
Energy production 
Domestic increases 1701, 
Energy Department programs___ 1623, 
National policy objectives 
Oil» ne reduction, relationship 
wit 




















1395, 1399, 1448, 1615, 1651, 


Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal_ 
Energy Resources, National Student Ex- 
position on 
Energy Security Act 
Fact sheet (Checklist) 
Mention 
Purposes 
Signing ceremony 














Energy Security Corporation 1261, 
Energy Security Trust Fund_ 1639, 1733, 


1 
1395, 1399, 1448, 1615, 1623, 1651, 
1681 


1429 
1377 


1375 
1623 


1281 
1740 


1628 


1473 
1681 


1476 
1417 


1587 
1365 
1399 


351, 


1401 

1505 
1737 
1639 
1253 


1452 
1404 


, 1292 


1737 
1624 
674 


1, 
1682 
1373 


1737 
1752 


XV 
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Engineers, International Association of 
Operating 
Enterprise Day, American 
Environment 
Acid rain 
Coal plant conversions to natural gas, 
effect on 
Global 2000 study 
Leaders, meeting with the ee 
(Digest) 
Marine resources protection 
Environment, United Nations Conference 
on Human 
Environmental Protection Agency. 























Environmental Quality, Core on 1415, 
9, 1714, , 1844 
1438 





Epstein, Ben 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission 
Chairperson 1325, 1501, 1574, 1632 
Minority programs 1352 
Equal rights amendment 
Democratic National Convention con- 
sideration 1381 
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agency Committee on 

Women’s Educational Programs, 
tional Advisory Council on 

Women’s Equality Day 

Won Pat, Del. Antonio Borja 

Woodruff, Arthur H 

Woods, Rilla Moran 

Woods, 

Woolston, Lionel L 

Working Mothers’ Day (Proc. 4786) —__- 

World Conference for the United Na- 
tions Decade for Women 

Wright, 

Wright, Repr. James C 

Wurf, J 

Wyatt, Mrs. 

Wyman, Mrs. Rosalind 


Yamashita, Hiroshi 
Yankovich, Margaret 
Yarborough, Cale 
Yeongchi Wu 
Young, Andrew 
Developing 
with 
Mentions 
Zimbabwe 
Independence ceremonies, U.S. del- 
egation member 
Independence talks, role in 
1581, 1634, 1706, 1753 
1330, 1541 
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Inter- 


countries, relationship 


Young, Coleman 


Youth. See Children and youth 
Youth Employment, Vice President’s 
Task Force on 


Zablocki, Repr. Clement J 

Zero-base budgeting 

Ziaur Rahman 

Zimbabwe 
Renee U.S... 
Prime Minister Robert Mugabe 

1584, 1634, 1706, 1753 


1501, 1535, 1634, 1642, 1753 
Zumwalt, Adm. Elmo R., Jr 1770 


U.S. relations 











